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Meadville’s 85th Commencement 


Honorary doctorates of divinity for Rev. CO. S. S. Dutton, 


baccalaureate preacher, 
commencement speaker, 


EADVILLE Theological School held 

its eighty-fifth commencement in Chi- 
cago, Ill., during the second week of June. 
The first event was Sunday evening, June 
9, when Rey. ©. 8S. S. Dutton of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., preached to the graduating 
class and members and friends of the 
School. The service was conducted by 
Melvin L. Welke of the senior class, the 
prayer being given by Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, acting president. 

On Monday the alumni of the School 
met for luncheon and organized a Western 
section of the Alumni Association, with 
Rey.. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., 
as chairman and W. Frank Swift of St. 
Louis, Mo., as secretary-treasurer. It was 
voted to hold a meeting of the Alumni 
Association at the commencement in Chi- 
cago every year. In the afternoon the 
graduates adjourned to Hull Chapel for 
a memorial service to the alumni who 
have died during the past two years. 
Tributes ‘were paid to Nicholas Emery 
Boyd, 1871, and Arthur Warner Little- 
field, 1890, by Dr. Snow; to Louis Gilbert 
Wilson, 1883, by Dr. Charles H. Lyttle: to 
Loammi Walter Mason, 1886, by Mr. Swift. 
The service of remembrance included trib- 
utes also to William Lorison Walsh, 1893, 
William Powell Wilson, 1871, and Gran- 
ville Pierce, 1873. The service was con- 
ducted by Dr. Lyttle, assisted by Rey. 
E. D. Johnson of Urbana, II. 

Owing to the building operations at the 
First Unitarian Church, the commence- 
ment dinner was held in the parish house 
of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, with 
nbout one hundred members, graduates, 
and friends of the School attending. Dr. 
Snow acted as toastmaster, introducing, 
as speakers, Rey. Robert S. Loring, chair- 
man of the Building Fund; Dr. Gabriel 
Csiki, Transylvanian Consistory of Unita- 
rian Churches; Dr. Robert C. Dexter, De- 


partment of Social Relations, American 
Unitarian Association; Prof.. Sophonisba 


P. Breckenridge, Graduate School of So- 
cial Science Administration, University of 
Chicago; Congressman Morton D. Hull, 
chairman of the trustees of the School; 
Chester F, Eicher, representing the gradu- 
ating class. 

Mr. Loring reported the successful com- 
pletion of the Building Fund, which was 


oversubscribed during the past winter. 
Professor Breckenridge paid a glowing 
tribute to the personality and influence 


of Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, who was 
also a guest at the dinner. ‘Among those 
representing the University of Chicago 
and the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
with which the School works in close co- 
operation, was Dean Shailer Mathews of 
the University of Chicago Divinity School. 

On Tuesday, Commencement Day, an 
exhibition of the more important books 
acquired by the library during the past 
year was held in the Common Room at 
Meadville House. The Board of Trustees 


Mrs. 
and Rev. 


Anna Garlin 
Robert SN. 


Spencer, 
Loring 


held its semiannual meeting in the morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon Dr. Dexter con- 
ducted a conference on ‘“Society’s Chal- 


lenge to the Liberal Minister’. A buffet 
supper was served at the President’s 
house. - 


Commencement exercises were held at 
eight o’clock in Hull Memorial Chapel. 
An academic procession which formed in 
Meadville House was somewhat disturbed 
in its order of going by a downpour of 
rain which lasted the entire evening. The 
invocation was given by: Dr. Gabriel Csiki 
of Budapest, holder of one of the School's 
honorary degrees. The commencement ad- 
dress was given by Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, a lecturer at Columbia Univer- 
sity, professor of sociology and ethics at 
Meadville, 1913-18. Mrs. Spencer spoke 
with vigor and humor out of the experi- 
ence of a long life. 

Of the four members of the senior class 
who participated in the exercises, two, 
Chester F. Eicher, A.B., and Paul Gibbon 
Roofe, B.S., were awarded the B.D. degree. 
The other two members of the class, 
Philip Markus Pétursson, Ph.B, and Mel- 
vin Louis Welke, Ph.B, having completed 
with credit all the work except their 
theses, which are expected to be accepted 
at the end of the summer quarter, will 
be awarded their degrees in «absentia at 


the eighty-sixth commencement. Mr. 
Hicher’s dissertation was on “Religious 
and Philosophical Implications of Some 


Modern Psychological Schools’, and Mr. 
Roofe’s was on “Tolstoy: A Study in Re- 
ligious Psychology”. 

The diploma of the course for parish 
assistants was awarded to Miss Dorothy 
Dean Hopkins, A.B... who is working for 
the degree of Master of Arts in religious 
education, which it is expected will be 
awarded by the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago at the end of the 
summer. ; 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
honoris causa, was conferred upon Rey. 
Caleb 8. 8. Dutton of San Francisco, Rey. 
Robert 8S. Loring of Milwaukee, and Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer. ; 

Announcement was made of the award 
of the Harriet Otis Cruft Fellowship for 
study in Europe to Melvin Louis Welke, 
and of the appointment of Robert C. 
Withington of the senior class as proctor 
of the School for 1929-80. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: The 
Sarah H. Prosser Prize for excellence in 
pastoral theology to Philip Markus Péturs- 
son, Ph.B.; the Robert C. Billings Prize 
for the attainment of the highest rank in 
the work of the year by a member of the 
senior class, to Chester Franklin Eicher, 
A.B.: the Robert C. Billings Prize for the 
member of the middle class excelling in 
public speaking: and homiletics, to Robert 
C. Withington, B.B.A.:the Robert C. Bill- 
ings Prize for the member of the junior 
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class excelling in deyelopment in public 
speaking, to Harvey Swanson, A.B. 

In addition, to three graduate students, 
Harold Buschman, Geza Lorinezi and 
Daniel Sands, are expected to complete 
the requirements for the degree of S.T.M. 
by the end of the summer quarter and to 
receive their degrees at commencement. 
1930. One of these men, Mr. Lorinezi, 
will pursue further studies next winter 
at the Pacific School for the Ministry 
and at Meadville. Another, Mr. Busch- 
man, having won a fellowship in the 
Graduate School of the University of Chi- 
cago, will pursue further studies there. 
Of the members of the graduating class, 
one, Mr. Roofe, will return to Meadville 
for further studies. The others have been 
ealled to churches and will begin their 
work next autumn as follows: Mr. Sands 
at the Unitarian Church at Quincy, IIlL.; 
Mr. Eicher in the Unitarian Church at 
Amherst, Mass.; Mr. Pétursson at one of 
the Icelandic churches near Winnipeg, 
Manitoba; and Miss Hopkins as parish 
assistant at the First Unitarian Church of 
Toledo, Ohio. 


An Opportunity to Help 


May we call the attention of readers of 
THE REGISTER to an opportunity to help 
one of our devoted workers whose min- 
istry we can vouch for without stint? 
He has undergone a surgical operation and 
has been obliged to spend a considerable 
period of convalescence in a hospital. Dur- 
ing the time of his hospitalization, a de- 
pendent member of his family has suffered 
an illness which entails another expendi- 
ture for medical and hospital care from 
resources already much overdrawn.. At 
present these two persons greatly need a 
short vacation of rest and quiet. Their 
condition as to both physical health and 
peace of mind could be restored cempletely, 
it is believed, if they could meet the finan- 
cial obligations of their illness and enjoy 
a visit to the country. 
Five hundred dollars would udequately 
care for the situation, in the opinion of 
the undersigned, to either of whom con- 
tributions may be sent. Acknowledgment 
of all gifts, large or small, will be made 
by letter. 
ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH, 
GEORGE FEF’. PATTERSON. 

25 Beacon Street, 

Boston, Mass. 


Protest 
LAURA E, RICHARDS 


With many chains, with many chains, 
They girt my Lord about; 

They drew a veil before his face, 
To shut his children out. 


They uttered words of wrath and scorn, 
And said my Father spake them; 

They roused men’s hearts to deadly feud, 
And vowed ‘twas God did wake them. 


Ah! foolish Priest, thy creed shows dark 
Against the Light behind it. 

Too strong, too strong the arm divine 
For such as thou to bind it. 


I turn from thee and all thy kind; 
God's love—who'd cramp and weaken? 

And gaze where sun-like from above 
Eternal Light doth beacon. 


pen 


_ 
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Birth Control and the New Morality 


This article was prepared by Dr. Cooper, and is from his address (lacking none 


JAMES F. COOPER, M.D. 


Medical Director American Birth Control League 


of the sub- 


stance thereof) which called out the Boston police, barred the speaker from Tremont 
Temple, and roused four church editors of the city in righteous protest 


— of the previous taboo on all 
sex questions and the emotional and 
sentimental discussions which took place 
concerning it in its earliest days, the ra- 
tional aspects of birth control have often 
been obscured. Birth control simply means 
the application of intelligence to the birth 
rate. Whether it be the international or 
the national birth rate, or that of an indi- 
vidual family, the principle is the same. 
If we accept this definition, it presupposes 
that the subject is possible of rationaliza- 
tion, that there are facts and data which 
will enable us to regulate the birth rate 
in the interest of human betterment. I 
propose to discuss briefly some of the rea- 
sons why the birth rate should be under 
intelligent control. ; 


Population 


In all the lower forms of existence, life 
is most prolific. In these forms there is 
a terrific death rate, and only a small per- 
centage survive to maturity. In the 
higher forms, life is less prolific. In these 
higher forms the parents bestow more care 
upon their offspring and a much larger 
proportion are raised to maturity. There 
is thus a law of life. The higher the birth 
rate, the higher the death rate. This is 
true not only in the lower forms, but in 
nations, cities, and human families. The 
birth rate, therefore, is not the all-import- 
ant thing. The death rate should always 
be considered in connection with the birth 
rate. The percentage of survival is the 
most important consideration. In round 
figures, about 150,000 babies are born every 
day, and about 100,000 people die daily. 
The survivors, therefore, are about 50,000 
per day. The rate of our world growth 
at present is fifteen to twenty millions 
In actual figures, the world 
gained over 20,000,000 people in 1927. In 
this same year we had in‘the United States 
a birth rate just twice as high as our death 
rate, and we gained 1,250,000 by excess 
of births over deaths. The subject of how 
many people the United States can support 
or what will be the total number of people 
the world can feed is an interesting one. 
But since it leads to controversy, we shall 
simply quote statistics and keep to general 
principles and let each draw his own con- 
clusion. It must be obvious, however, as 
the world adds 20,000,000 to its population 


every year, the time will come when 
scarcity of food will make it distressingly 
expensive to the poor. An abundance of 
cheap labor will keep wages down, the 
standard of life will be lowered, and social 
and economic disasters will follow. These 
conditions are true now in the overcrowded 
countries. The pressure of these over- 
populated countries will be resisted by 
those where living conditions are better, 
and then the big battalions will give rise 
to international strife and warfare. Do- 
mestic happiness, national prosperity, and 
international peace can only prevail where 
the birth rate is under intelligent control 
and is regulated according to the needs 
and circumstances of the times. 


Human Values 


Not only is the quantity of our human 
stock interesting; even more so is its 
quality. New York and Massachusetts 
spend nearly a third of their annual budget 
for the care of their dependents. These 
include insane, feeble-minded, criminals, 
paupers, and the general mass of human 
wreckage. There is not a State in the 
Union which can afford institutional care 
for any more than a small percentage of 
the mental defectives who need such care. 
All of these defectives are on the increase, 
and this group is reproducing itself twice 
as fast as the normal family. Religion, 
education, and social welfare find in this 
group their most hopeless material. Many 
of these are beyond all reasonable hopes of 
salvage. They cannot give their offspring 
the proper mental or physical inheritance. 
Neither can they give their children a 
normal environment, and they are incap- 
able of giving proper guidance or training 
to their children. It is quite generally 
conceded that something must be done to 
discourage indiscriminate breeding in this 
class. I raise the question: What is to 
become of the race if we breed twice as 
fast from our poorest as from our best 
stock? It can only mean physical, mental, 
and moral decay. This is a question not 
only for the biologist, but for every citizen 
who is interested in perpetuating those 
traits and qualities which have made 
America the country that it is to-day. An 
intelligent regulation of the birth rate is 
necessary, not only to enable us to retain 
our moral leadership in the world but to 


maintain the standard of average intelli- 
gence which is expected of the citizens in 
a modern democracy. 


Maternal Health 


The lives and health of mothers and 
children are inyolved in the birth rate. 
Over 26,000 women die of childbirth in the 
United States every year. Most of. these 
deaths are preventable, and a large num- 
ber of them are due to conditions which 
existed before maternity was undertaken ; 
such as tuberculosis, heart and kidney 
troubles, general debilities, and other 
causes which so reduced the vitality that 
maternity meant a serious hazard. In the 
interest of those tens of thousands of 
mothers, the broken homes, and _ little 
orphans, it is absolutely necessary that 
satisfactory methods of birth control be 
available, so that mothers may be protected 
against maternity under such tragic 
circumstances. 


Child Welfare 


Every child has a right to be wanted. 
It has a right to a normal mind in a strong 
body and a reasonable amount of mother’s 
companionship and guidance. It has a 
right to a normal home in which to grow 
naturally and learn the fundamentals of 
morality and social order. It has a right 
to a chance for an education which will 
equip it for the affairs of life. It is an 
injustice to a child that it should be 
brought into the world when conditions 
are not favorable to its best interests. 
Parents also cannot enjoy their children 
if these conditions are absent, and society 
will not be benefited. Because the pro- 
creative possibilities of most persons ex- 
ceed their earning capacity, thousands are 
forced into dark, poorly ventilated tene- 
ments with overcrowding and lack of 
privacy. There is an inadequate amount 
of suitable clothing and food. Children 
are constantly exposed to all the develop- 
mental and contagious diseases which 
flourish under these atrocious conditions. 
Is it any wonder that children are forced 
from such hovels into the streets, pool 
rooms, cheap dance halls, and brothels to 
find some relief? These are the children 
who crowd our juvenile courts and swell 
the ranks of child laborers. 
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The new morality requires that chil- 
dren be born by choice under favorable 
conditions, and not by chance under 
unfortunate circumstances. 


Living Costs 


Young business and professional couples 
are now waiting after matrimony. until 
they are properly adjusted to each other 
and to the new life before undertaking the 
responsibilities of parenthood. ‘Then they 
space the coming of their children accord- 
ing to their ability to provide for them. 
In this way they can maintain a higher 
standard of life and provide better for the 
education of their children, when this 
matter is under control, than they could 
if children came indiscriminately. If the 
white-collar class find it necessary to regu- 
late the size of their families for economic 
reasons, how much more should the poor 
and less fortunate! 

A common situation to-day is a family 
with a limited income which, with the 
exercise of economy, will barely provide 
for, let us say, the three children already 
in the home. If this family continues to 
increase regardless of consequences, only 
disaster can follow. 


Sia children cannot be supported on 
a three-child income. The family will 
be faced with an alternative. Half- 
feed the six, or feed three and ask the 
neighbors to feed the other three. 
That portion of society, by the way, 
who pity and help these derelict 
families, are those who have used dis- 
eretion in regulating their own fami- 
lies, and without them there could be 
little help. 


If the imprudent family continues to 
grow beyond its ability to provide for its 
need, it will soon find that charity is not 
so lavish as to compensate for lack of 
human forethought. It will be forced into 
poorer and more cramped quarters. 
Clothing will be scantier and less suitable, 
and the bread of life will be cut thinner. 
Such a condition often leads to under- 
development, mentally and physically, to 
illness, and to demoralization. Such un- 
fortunate children are forced into gainful 
occupations at the earliest possible age, 
to swell the ranks of child laborers who 
compete with their parents for jobs. Chil- 
dren should only come when their arrival 
brings enrichment to the parents’ lives 
and not debt and despondency. 


Voluntary Parenthood 


It will be seen that birth control is not 
mandatory. It does not preach that fami- 
lies should be either large or small, but 
that children should come by choice and 
not by chance. It does not force its doc- 
trines upon anyone. Birth control is in 
the interest of a larger and better life. It 
is brought about by the prevention of con- 
ception, and never by the interference of 
life once that has begun. Birth control 
has its very existence in the recognition 
of the value of life. It seeks to make it 
possible that life shall only come into 
being at such time, and under such cir- 
cumstances, as afford the best possible 
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chance for development, happiness, and 


success. ‘ 
Objections 


It is sometimes said that birth control 
information may be used by women not 
entitled to it and that it would encourage 
immorality. 

Let us grant at once that all privileges 
and human benefits are abused and that 
birth control would be no exception. It 
must also be conceded that the good 
derived from the great institutions of our 
civilization, such as education, citizenship, 
and the home, far outweigh their abuses. 
This is so because character and not cir- 
cumstance is the deciding factor in human 
conduct. 


To say that if birth control methods 
were available, single women would 
rush in great numbers into promiscu- 
ous sex conduct is to say that womanly 
virtue is only a sham, and that women 
are only virtuous because of a fear of 
the consequences of their acts, and not 
because of moral integrity. Such an 
assertion is an insult to the woman- 
hood of to-day. There is not the 
slightest evidence to prove it. 


The majority of people are moral in 
spite of all temptations. It is true that 
there are a minority who are lacking in 
strength of character. These usually do 
wrong in spite of every precaution. But 
they are the minority, and that this class 
can not be regulated by legislation is al- 
ready abundantly proved. Birth control 
will be settled, like many other problems, 
on the basis of the greatest good to the 
greatest numbers. The evils resulting 
from knowlédge can never equal the evils 
of ignorance. 

The statement has been made that birth 
control is unnatural. Of course it is. All 
of our life is unnatural. We could not 
now live under absolutely natural condi- 
tions. Electric lights, and all other sorts 
of electrical devices, are artificial; so are 
steam-heated homes, machine-made gar- 
ments, tooth-brushes, gas stoves, ete. Most 
of the food we eat is the result of artifi- 
cially selected seeds and crossing, produc- 
ing species which are very different from 
the originals. 
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Why will a man speak of birth control 
as unnatural and use a safety razor? If 
anything is obvious, it should be that na- 
ture intended men to wear long hair and 
beards. Why thwart nature by cutting it 
off? To be vaccinated against disease is 
unnatural. Why interfere with nature 
and take an anesthetic and permit such an 
unnatural thing as having the body cut 
open and part of the anatomy removed? 
Why put lightning rods on enthedrals? 
Why not let nature take its course? Our 
unnatural habits and customs are part of 
life itself. 

It is the glory and measure of our civili- 
zation that we are continually improving 
on the conditions of a blind and bungling 
nature, and we are urged to build for our 
souls more stately mansions and leave the 
worn-out abodes of the past. Birth control 
is necessary if we-are to adjust ourselves 
to the ever-changing circumstances of 
human progress. 

Those interested in the movement do not 
believe in indiscriminately broadcasting 
the intimate details of this subject. They 
feel this is a medical matter to be taken 
up with the family doctor. In the last 
few years, thirty birth control clinics haye 
been established in various parts of the 
country, and in the neighborhood of 20,000 
women have been advised. It is hoped 
that the time will soon come when such 
a clinic will exist in every city, where un- 
fortunate mothers may obtain this advice 
from a professional and ethical source, 
free if necessary. 


Motherhood 


Motherhood is such a beautiful, noble, 
and worthy undertaking that it should 
never be left to accident, blind chance, or 
the caprice of nature. It should always 
be undertaken voluntarily and intelligently, 
with due regard to the mother’s health, 
to economic conditions and the general 
outlook on life. This is the foundation on 
which the birth control movement is built. 
It is a beautiful and common-sense basis 
on which to build married life, and it is 
in accord with the high moral standard 
which regards the welfare of the child as 
the highest duty of the parents. 


A Denominational Mystery 


DECADE or so ago, I was resting in 
a comfortable chair in the parlor of 
the American Unitarian Association Build- 


ing, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. (That 
was the old building. The Association has 
since transferred its activities to 25 


Beacon Street, Boston. ) 

A minister, evidently one of rare im- 
portance, came dashing in, and addressed 
himself to the telephone operator. 

“Tf Dr. Eliot wants me”, he said, “I 
shall be at the Hngineahs Club.” 

Now I would not have bothered to men- 
tion or even be impressed by this incident, 
had it not been duplicated a few minutes 
later. Another minister dashed in. In 
ease Dr. Bliot wanted him, he would be at 
the Engineers Club till three. 

That is the sort of thing that has been 


occurring during the twelve years of my 
ministry. Every time I visited head- 
quarters, I could count on some minister 
or other making an engagement with him- 
self at the Engineers Club. 

Do not feel that this situation is de-« 
pendent upon any particular president of 
our denomination. Just a week after Dr. 
Eliot had completed his very efficient and 
successful term of office, I heard a man 
saying to the telephone operator: 

“If Dr. Cornish wants me, I shall be at 
the Engineahs Club.” 

And do not conclude that the cireum- 
stance is influenced by location. The fa- 
miliar sentence sounds as often in the 
new building at 25 Beacon Street as it 
used to sound in the old building—at 25 
Beacon Street. And, in every instance, 
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when the word engineers is pronounced, 
the r is silent—as in cow. 

To many the mystery would seem to 
divide itself into two parts. First, why 
should the president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association “want” all these min- 
isters? That question, however, I must 
rule out of court; for, as a study of the 
case will make clear, there is no reason 
whatever for assuming that the brethren 
under consideration ever have been paged 
at the rendezvous of the engineers. 

The second aspect of the matter, how- 
ever, can hardly be dismissed on @ priori 
grounds: Why under the sun are all these 
ministers selecting the Engineers Club as 
their place of resort? It would not be in- 
appropriate for clergymen to visit the 
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University Club, or the General Theo- 
logical Library. Ministers have been 
known to attend the motion-pictures and 
the baseball games. But why, I repeat, 
the Engineers Club? 

The question is one which I have been 
unable to answer. I thought once that 
perhaps my brothers-in-arms were endeay- 
oring to reform the engineers. But, with 
the exception of efficiency engineers, the 
group hardly needs reforming. 

Although I am powerless to explain the 
phenomenon which I cite, I must not 
ignore it ; for it has a mighty bearing upon 
the suggestion, recently made, of moving 
the headquarters of our denomination to 
Tulsa, Okla. Let me ask: If we agree to 
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go to Tulsa, will the citizens of that vast 
metropolis guarantee to erect an engi- 
neers’ club there for our ministers? As 
long as that is provided us, we will offer 
no objections to going anywhere. 

I will gladly welcome correspondence 
concerning the problem which I have pre- 
sented. Solve the mystery in less than 
250 words. For the letter which I deem 
the best, I will award a copy of Popular 
Mechanics—after I have finished with it. 

If you want to discuss this matter with 
me, and cannot find me at home, telephone 
the Architects Club. I shall be there till 
three. After that I will be somewhere in 
the vicinity of the baseball club. 


CLOYD HAMPTON VALENTINE, 


What Religion Means to Active Scientists 
I 


Harlow Shapley, Astronomer 


The controversy between science and religious thinking is 
This may mean that the next half- 


entering a new stage. 


An interview written by 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


people in the churches. 
opimions are gwen we were able to talk. To others, more 


With some of the men whose 


decade will see greater changes than any similar period 
since Darwin. This era is being ushered in by a series of re- 
markauble books by scientists of note, volumes of importance 
to students of religion. They are: “Religion Without Reve- 
lation”, J. S. Huxley; “Science and the Modern World’, 
A. N. Whitehead; “The Nature of the Physical World’, 
A. 8S. EHddingion; “Science in Search of God’, Kirtley 
Mather; “Evolution of Science and Religion’, R. A. Mil- 


distant, whose ideas could not be omitted, we submitted 
lists of questions. The articles which have resulted can do 
little more than give intimations of the changing relation- 
ships. The first nécessity is to create good feeling and 
comprehension of one another's aims. After that, progress 
may be anticipated. The journals in which these articles 
appear take an impartial attitude. They have merely 
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F ONE WISHES an antidote to exalta- 
tion of the self, let him visit the Har- 
vard Observatory in Cambridge and talk 
with its director, Harlow Shapley. The 
ego in us at times is liable to assume an 
importance. That this importance is not 


~ warranted, in fact, that it recedes until 


it is relatively invisible, is one of the 
results of an investigation into the science 
of astronomy. 

Not the least achievement of science is 
to give man his proper place in the eternal 
scheme of things. We do not mean it 
degrades him. It does nothing of the sort; 
it merely assigns him his place; and that 
is why we say such conversations as these 
we are reporting have definite value to 
those who honestly wish to know them- 
selves and their place in the universe. 

In this interview, and in those which 
will follow in this series, we are endeavor- 
ing to present the point of view of 
authorities—we mean, of men who not 
only have attained distinction in their 
particular department but who have a 
sympathetic approach to the problems of 
religion. From student days, Harlow 
Shapley has devoted himself to the science 
of astronomy. At Princeton he studied, 
especially eclipsing stars and their rela- 
tion to the evolution of the stars and the 
dimensions of the universe. The result 


In this series of interviews and discussions wé are 
offering men of science opportunity to speak directly to 


of these investigations is included in a 
volume of atlas-like dimensions, filled 
with complex computations of the higher 
mathematics. Professor Shapley is but 
forty-two; but his researches at Prince- 
ton, Mt. Wilson Observatory, and the Har- 
vard Observatory, including the discovery 
of the center of our universe and estima- 
tion of enormous distances in space, mark 
an epoch. In recognition he has- been 
made a Fellow and Council Member of 
the National Academy of Sciences, the 
American Philosophical Society, the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
an honorary member of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. Three years ago he re- 
ceived the Draper Medal of the National 
Academy of Science. 

Professor Shapley is a paradox. His 
expression is that of one who has had 
visions of the splendor and magnitude of 
galaxies beyond the power of the average 
mind to conceive; at the same time he 
speaks in simple language and is entirely 
practical in his applicatidns. He sees 
a possible God-Reality which popular 
theology has not yet glimpsed; yet he will 
not say positively there is such a God; 
nor could the most persistent questioning 
persuade him to say so. He makes no 
pretense to knowledge out of the ordi- 
nary; yet a few moments’ conversation 
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their own conclusions. 
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convinces one of a mind of extraordinary 
power. 

As we sat in the observatory surrounded 
by volumes of astronomical lore, several 
written by Dr. Shapley, and by a multi- 
tude of photographs of astral worlds re- 
corded by telescopes, he talked of the im- 
portance of earth as related to the rest 
of the universe, design, matter and spirit, 
where religion fits in, distances in space, 
and what observers see through the 
telescope; and finally, his idea of God. 
Professor Shapley will not say so, but it 
is as evident as A B © that modern as- 
tronomy makes necessary re-estimation of 
certain characters and attributes of Deity. 

“Tt may be a trifle disconcerting’, he 
began, “but it is none the less a fact that 
this planet, earth, is of relatively no con- 
sequence in the cosmos. It is not in the 
center of our universe, but near the edge. 
As a matter of fact, the actual center of 
our universe—and I say ‘our’ because 
there are many others—where some 
theologies have placed Deity, lies behind 
darkness and obscurity, a circumstance 
somewhat unfortunate for those theologies. 
In reality, should HParth, and the ten bil- 
lion other heavenly bodies which make 
up our Milky Way suddenly expire, many 
hundred thousand years would have to 
elapse before the possible inhabitants of 
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some world in space far beyond the con- 
fines of our own universe would know of 
the catastrophe; and then the average 
citizen of that world would only hear of 
it incidentally through an astronomer of 
that far, far-off world, observing the dis- 
aster through his powerful telescope. And 
that observer would only see it as a faint 
flickering out of a tiny candle. 

“In other words, should our Milky Way 
suddenly be annihilated, the cosmos would 
hardly recognize the event. So, we repeat, 
earth has no significance beyond what 
prevails about it in the mind of the in- 
dividual who chances to live on it. Earth 
has a solid crust, and as such is a good 
place to mount telescopes upon; but be- 
yond that it does not count. 


People—After a Million Years 


“People, men and women, have resulted 
after perhaps a million years of organized 
effort. But the span of a million years 1s 
a littie ridiculous compared to measurable 
let us say, of a thousand billion 

What was the universe doing, and 
what was it like, in those other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine billion years? 
And when this experiment of ours in 
biology is ended, is that end going to 
affect in the slightest degree the rest of 
our galaxy and other galaxies? Yet one 
must concede that we biological beings 
may be combined with realities which may 
prove to be cosmically significant—you 
may call that reality spirit if you want to. 
I will go so far as to say there are 
certain possibilities, even probabilities. 
And certainly our observations should add 
materially to man’s power and dignity, if 
not to his stature or duration. 

“In addition to our own galaxy, there 
are at least a million other galaxies out 
in space, including among their trillions 
of suns some fragments called planets, 
‘with a possibility of life occasionally, 
though that life may not be what we 
understand by the term. You ask me why 
the galaxies are there. The question is 
natural enough, and human enough. But— 
the word “why” is not in the astronomer’s 
vocabulary. Why that brilliant array of 
galaxies and universes exists, no doubt, 
is tremendously interesting to metaphy- 
sicians. The Why of things is subjective. 
You are eager to know—to account for the 
reason for the universe. But your ques- 
tion is irrelevant to astronomy. Yet I 
suspect that I am much more religious 
than you. This science is nothing but 
religion. I tell my audiences that. when 
I am talking astronomy I am talking re- 
ligion. Here, within range of our tele- 
scopes, are all the raw materials of true 
religious thinking: humility, reverence, 
and truth. We are living in a world of 
social expediencies. It is necessary to 
conform to the customs of the time. We 
wish to do so. Theology is a social expe- 
dient; and perhaps it is well for men to 
conform to its teachings. Reply to the 
question of the Why of the stars, of the 
Why of ourselves, I leave to theology and 
to metaphysicians, busying myself with 
describing and measuring the small bits 
of fhe universe I can comprehend, and 
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peering into the secrets of the eyolu- 
tionary processes. 

“In my judgment, those who are pre- 
paring to teach religion, ought—I was 
almost going to say should be compelled— 
to be familiar with the elemental facts 
about the material universe. I do not 
mean familiarity with the theory of rela- 
tivity or qualitative analysis, but a ground- 
ing in the essential principles and facts 
of cosmogony. 

“What I am about to say now, I say 
reverently—one who has looked out into 
space is naturally reverent: I do not see 
a place in the cosmos for a 1750 model 
of God. The orthodox 1929 model is not 
too satisfying, either. In fact, stop-gap 
deities called in to create man, or to pro- 
vide some essence in one particular species 
of organism, have always puzzled me. 
They may do well enough to meet par- 
ticular needs and local conditions, but 
astronomy is not a local science; it must 
try to comprehend the universe. 

“On a night of average clearness one 
may see two thousand stars. The tele- 
scopes, of course, go farther. In our 
galaxy alone there are at least ten billion 
stars. Our own sun, in comparison, is 
but a scarcely discernible point, though 
it is a million times the volume of the 
earth. 

“The center of our galaxy is fifty thou- 
sand light years away from us. A light 
year equals six trillion miles. A _ slight 
mathematical calculation will give you the 
distance in miles. Light, traveling through 
those spaces at the rate of 186,000 miles 
a second, takes a considerable time, you 
see, to get to us, in fact some five hundred 
centuries. We see the nearest star to-day 
as light existed on it four or five .years 
ago. We see the remotest clouds of 
galaxies as they were long before man 
appeared on this planet, say in the age of 
the plants and ferns, two hundred million 
years ago. These are but one or two 
minor facts which should add to the dig- 
nity of creative, sustaining power; and if 
they are not elements of religion, what 
are they?” 

Dr. Shapley was in the midst of a gen- 
eralization which may prove to be one of 
the most useful contributions yet made 
to the structure and meaning of the uni- 
verse. He drew up a plan of these ob- 
servations, naming it “A Working Classi- 
fication of Material Systems”. The theme 
is quickly read, but back of it is certainly 
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a work of tremendous significance to man- 
kind, for it attempts to do nothing less 
than to classify every material substance 
from, and behind, the electron, up to the 
most distant possibilities of space reached 
by the great astronomical telescopes. I 
present the scheme as he drew it up for 
me, merely adding the impression that, as 
a demonstration of the order, beauty, and 
unity of creation, I have never happened 
on its equal. It will be seen that the 
classification is essentially an evolution; 
and let readers remember that order and 
a marvelous organization succeed in 
regular and increasing sequence, with 
each system more wonderful than the pre- 
ceding. For instance, Globular Clusters, 
5, is a higher organization than Galactic 
Clusters, 4; and the highest organization 
of all is 11, The Universe. 


WorRKING CLASSIFICATION OF MATERIAL 
SYSTEMS 


-4. Corpuscular 
Quanta). 

~3. Atomic: ninety-two kinds. 

—2. Molecular: thousands of kinds. 

-1. Colloids and crystals; inorganic, and 

organic including ourselves. 


(Electrons ; Protons ; 


0. Subplanetary (Moon-Earth; Jovian 
System). 
1. Planetary System (Star with mete- 


ors; Star (sun) with planets, comets, 
meteors; Star with gaseous ring or 
shell; Planetary Nebuls). 

2. Binaries: three kinds. 

3. Multiple Stars: in clusters of three or 
more. 

4. Galactic Clusters: 
seven grades. 

5. Globular Clusters: twelve classes. 

6. Star clouds: two kinds. 

7. Galaxies: sixty classes. 

8. Super-Galaxies: two types. 

9 

0 


Pleiades, ete.,— 


9. Clouds of Super-Galaxies. 


. The Cosmoplasm (Diffuse Nebule of 


gas and dust; Cosmic Meteors; 
Free atoms; Corpuscles; Radiation ; 
Hther?). 

11. The Universe. 

12, ———______ 

This, of course, is but the briefest 


analysis, and can give but an intimation. 
You will observe that blank spaces have 
been left before (-4) Corpuscular, or the 
extreme of minuteness; and after (11) 
The Universe, or the extreme of immen- 
sity. Said Dr. Shapley, referring to those 
blank spaces: “You may write in God if 
you wish.” 


At the Priestley Memorial 


62 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, June 12, 1929. 


HARVEY M. WATTS 


This simple bronze is eloquent, indeed, 
Near where memorials acclaim the great 
Who laid the firm foundations of the state; 


And all who pass may halt and humbly read ° 
This tribute to a soul whose world-wide meed, 


Denied him in the flesh, the common fate, 
Is now by Time’s revenge full compensate 
Above all slander of the bigot’s creed. 
O pioneer, who faced the facts of life 


And, daring, brake the shackles that confined 
The questioning few who sought out Nature’s plan, 


Thy heritage, from long-forgotten strife, 
Enriches all the chambers of the mind 
And crowns with liberty each son of man! 


gion, 
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Freedom for Religion 


JULIUS F. KROLFIFHR 


HE very first words in the first amend- 

ment to the Constitution of the United 
States are concerned with the preserva- 
tion and establishment of religious free- 
dom. They read: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of reli- 
or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” In addition, Article VI of the 
Constitution itself provides that “no reli- 
gious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States”. The parallel 
provisions of the State Constitutions are 
similar, and often more explicit. For 
example, the Iowa State Constitution reads 
as follows: 


The General Assembly shall make 
no law respecting an _ establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof, nor shall any 
person be compelled to attend any 
place of worship, pay tithes, taxes, or 
other rates for building or repairing 
places of worship, or for the main- 
tenance of any minister or ministry. 

No religious test shall be required 
as a qualification for any office or 
public trust, and no person shali be 
deprived of any of his rights, privi- 
leges, or capacities, or disqualified 
from the performance of any of his 
public or private duties, or rendered 
incompetent to give evidence in any 
court of law or equity, in consequence 
of his opinions on the subject of 
religion. (ArTIcLE II, Sections 3 
and 4.) 


a 


From the position given to the matter 
in the Federal Constitution, we are justi- 
fied in assuming that religious liberty was 
most earnestly desired by the fathers of 
the Republic. 

In form, the provisions are negative. 
They prohibit the creation of privileges 
which had existed and been abused by 
both State and Church in the centuries 
prior to the adoption of the Constitution. 

In framing these provisions, the fathers 
had particularly in mind the various acts 
of intolerance committed in turn by Catho- 
lics, Anglicans, Puritans, and other sects, 
whenever they held the power of the 
State, whether in Europe, England, or 
America. This legal guarantee of religious 
freedom is, therefore, to be understood 
from the point of view of history. 

Wherever the party in power was strong 
enough to enforce its will, there was at 
least discrimination and at most persecu- 
tion directed against the parties not in 
power. Wherever the parties were about 
equal in strength, the policy of toleration 
was legally sanctioned. But even then it 
was usually only observed with reference 
to the major religious parties in the State. 
Always the minority parties, whatever 
their dogmatie opinions, were, for the 
time, the advocates of religious toleration 
and religious liberty. The idea of allow- 
ing equal liberty and equal legal standing 
to all forms of religion, regardless of the 
number of adherents, or the religion of 


the rulers, seems to have been inconceiy- 
able until a little over a century ago. In- 
deed, religious equality and liberty are not 
accepted as principles by many in America 
to-day. 

It is a common impression that religious 
freedom and religious equality have been 
fully and permanently established by the 
guarantees of the Constitution. But these 
things are by no means safe as long as 
there is any considerable body of people 
who think of religious liberty and religious 
equality not as principles of government, 
but as mere temporary political expedients. 

There are some who say that complete 
religious freedom and equality can exist 
only where the rulers (or, in a democracy, 
the majority) are indifferent to all forms 
of religion. Loyalty in the sects springs 
directly, and often avowedly, from the 
conviction that the sect is in possession 
of a revelation of absolute truth from God. 
At heart and in principle such sects are 
intolerant of all other religious groups. 
Hven if they do not think persecution a 
religious duty, they may conceive it to be 
a political necessity. They may feel that 
religious uniformity is essential to na- 
tional unity. This was true of the Ger- 
man princes during the Reformation 
period; of the English kings, particularly 
the Tudors and Stuarts; and of the Puri- 
tans of New England in the seventeenth 
century. q 

Opposition to religious freedom still 
comes from people imbued with this prin- 
ciple of religious absolutism. If any group 
makes the claim that it possesses absolute 
truth, it is the enemy of the pvinciple of 
complete religious equality and liberty. 
In this latter class we must include, of 
course, all who deny the truth of all 
forms of religion and are intolerant of 
them. 

Are we to conclude that indifference is 
the way to preserve our present religious 
liberty and to enlarge it to complete reli- 
gious equality? If being indifferent to all 
forms of religious belief and practice, and 
having no part in them, were the way to 
preserve and increase religious liberty and 
equality, I should certainly plead for it. 
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The fact is that indifferentism is work- 
ing in exactly the opposite direction. In- 
difference begets ignorance. Ignorance of 
religious bodies, and withdrawal from 
them, is leaving them more and more in 
the hands of the type of people who en- 
eroach on the principles of religious free- 
dom, sometimes, indeed, in the very name 
of religious liberty! Witness the Funda- 
mentalists as they seek to outlaw the 
teaching of evolution in State-supported 
institutions, or the embarrassment of the 
scientists by the dogmatism of “certain 
free-thinkers”, or the persistent attempts 
to link religious teaching with public edu- 
cation in State-supported schools. 

In religious freedom, as in civil free- 
dom, “eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty”. Only persons interested in ex- 
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ercising the liberty to believe and worship 
as their spirits demand can really feel 
concerned to preserve and enlarge reli- 
gious liberty. Religious freedom is not 
freedom from religion, but freedom for 
religion. 

I conceive that religious liberty came 
chiefly through the growth of the religious 
sentiment. Some time in the seventeenth 
century men began to feel that persecu- 
tion, torture, and murder, in the name of 
Jesus, was incompatible with the religion 
of love toward God and man which he 
taught and lived. Men could never be 
sure that God was not speaking to them 
through the dissenter and heretic who 
courageously accepted misfortune, suffer- 
ing, and death sooner than deny the truth 
which he felt he had from God. It was 
these religious thoughts and feelings that 
turned men from the practice of persecu- 
tion. Cases are not wanting where the 
religiously indifferent ruler dealt harshly 
with the man whose religious scruples 
threatened to block the realization of the 
ruler’s political purposes. Frederick the 
Great’s treatment of his subjects, and the 
general disrespect in our country toward 
the “conscientious objector’, in war time, 
are cases in point. 
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Unitarian churches owe their very origin 
and existence to the deep feeling that reli- 
gious freedom is the most sacred right of 
the individual soul. In fact, the convic- 
tion that the individual has an inalienable 
right to believe and worship as his con- 
science and mind dictate is almost a 
dogma, and the only dogma, among us. 
It appears in resolutions in almost every 
one of our church gatherings. 

Religious liberty, like civil liberty, has 
certain practical limitations under exist- 
ing political and social conditions. Some 
of the State Constitutions distinctly pro- 
vide that “liberty of conscience shall not 
be construed (1) so as to excuse acts of 
licentiousness (2) nor justify practices 
inconsistent with the peace and safety of 
the State (8) nor dispense with oaths or 
affirmations (4) nor permit polygamous 
marriage’. As in the case of civil lib- 
erty, religious freedom is an ideal to 
which this nation, and its constituent 
States, are committed, and the representa- 
tives of the people in government inter- 
fere only where this freedom is clearly 
prejudicial to the peace, good order, and 
safety of the State. 

Centuries of struggle and suffering were 
required to establish a legal foundation 
for religious freedom. Less than a half- 
eentury of indifferentism is cnough to 
restrict it or give it an altered meaning 
through judicial interpretation of the 
Constitution. 

The recent establishment of the Papal 
State is already beginning to make some 
Americans fear interference with religious 
liberty from that quarter. The official 
papers of past and present popes un- 
doubtedly give color to that fear in view 
of their flat denial of the principle of 
religious equality except as a temporary 


expedient. At the same time we know 
that, as a practical matter, where the 
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Mexico’s New Era 


OO MUCH has been said in the press about the 

concessions made by the Government of Mexico 
to the Roman Catholic hierarchy in the settlement 
of the long and bitter State-Church quarrel. The 
fact is, Mexico has done nothing but wait patiently 
and with reasonably good temper. Mahomet came 
to the Mountain. The newspapers ought to report 
that it is the Church which has changed her mind. 
She goes back to her spiritual functioning with 
every item of the new Mexican Constitution in effect 
except that she has won the rescinding of the State 
requirement that priests register. Mexico is satis- 
fied to leave this matter of the number and char- 
acter of the priesthood to the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties. But the Church is utterly defeated in her old 
claims to power and to property in the State, and 
her status is approximately like that of the Church 
in the United States. The separation of Church 
and State will now become a signed and sealed fact, 
for the Supreme Pontiff, we are assured, has indi- 
cated his intention of approving the adjustment 
which has been made largely through the American- 
ized Roman Catholic psychology and technique. 

The significance of this complete denial of the 
Catholic claims to sovereignty is inestimable. With 
the actual sanction by Rome of the relations now 
agreed upon, it may be said strictly and literally 
that Mexico enters upon a new era in her history. 
For at bottom the thing which has made the strife 
in our neighbor country has been religion, or the 
interdependence of religion and polities. All these 
four hundred years the country has been dominated 
by the hierarchy or by revolutionaries with whom 
the Church made deals to fortify her position and 
advance her material and numerical strength. That 
within so short a period as three years we should 
have, first, an upheaval, and then several insurrec- 
tions and revolutions, and, with the quiet coming of 
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Dwight Morrow, the slow working-out of a prac- 
tical understanding that would keep the new law 
of the land and yet placate the Church, is a quite 
remarkable page in contemporary history. De- 
mocracy marches on. 

We had occasion to say when Mr. MozROE went 
to Mexico as Ambassador that his achievement there 
would be the greatest distinction of Calvin Cool- 
idge’s administration. The consummation comes 
in a new régime, but the honor belongs to Coolidge, 
and to Mr. Morrow himself. We did not condone, 
but condemned rather, some of the rigorous ex- 
tremes to which Mexico went in carrying out her 
law against the Church. But we always stood fast 
for a complete separation of Church and State, and 
we are sure it is incalculably better for both the 
spiritual and the political life of the Republic. Our 
part in it is admirable. 


We Never Doubted 


ECENT LETTERS to the Editor, from Messrs. 
Petrie and Robinson, on the stand of this jour- 
nal on the Church-State question as it was related 
to the Presidency during the late campaign, are 
gratifying evidences of the slow but sure settlement 
of truth. We never doubted that minds would clear 
up and that emotions would become normal. Of 
course, it was not once stated in these pages or by 
the Editor in public addresses that a Roman Catho- 
lic had no right to be President. There was, as a 
matter of fact, marked friendliness on our part 
toward Alfred E. Smith as a statesman. The whole 
position was stated again and again, but men did 
not reason; they felt. They believed what they 
wanted to believe, according to mood or bias. That 
was their privilege. And some, of course, in both 
temperament and thought, see things differently 
from the Editor, which is as it should be. 

We thought two and a half years ago that the in- 
fluence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy on our 
Government, in event of the election of a member of 
that Church as President, would be greater than the 
liberal influence of some of the Catholic laity 
counteracting the pontifical claim of supremacy of 
the Church over the State. We doubt “liberal” 
Catholic potency. We may have been wrong. But 
we were and are convinced that we were right. The 
only criticism we have to offer is against the notion 
expressed by some of our own ministers that as 
Editor we had no right to take a position, because 
we act as a representative of the whole Unitarian 
fellowship. Our reply is that there is but one sub- 
ject on which, at last, we ought to stand fast with 
the Fellowship—on freedom of speech. That is the 
only safe principle on which we or anyone could 
hope to be representative. If those who think other- 
wise will ponder a moment, they will see how per- 
fectly absurd and devastating any other ‘stand 
would be. Some ministers who would curtail our 
editorial freedom would shout to heaven if they 
were restrained. 

Suppose Columbia University should require of 
Nicholas Murray Butler, who takes his convictions 
with tremendous force and decisiveness on a score 
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of public questions, that he must always speak the 
mind of the University or keep silent. Prepos- 
terous! Columbia is wise and free; and our free 
churches must never come under silly restrictions. 
When they do, they are done. And what, we ask 
once more, is the Unitarian mind on any contro- 
verted subject? 


A Summer Divertissement 


NE OF THE delightful presumptions of new- 

comers to the Unitarian fellowship is the sure- 
ness and freshness with which some of them publish 
their knowledge and opinions about our history 
and present state. It isn’t a new thing; they 
have always been like this. There is nothing like 
waiting till they get seasoned, because by that time, 
one would infer, they might also be dumb. This 
difficult venture of being one of ours is so thrilling, 
and then disillusioning, these men must speak or 
write—or die! Rarely does one read or hear much 
of what Unitarianism is from those who have been 
born to it; or, in fact, from those who have grown 
deeply into it through many years. And this we 
Say with a bit of quizzical humor not only, but 
with sincere appreciation that we have such ex- 
pressive people who keep our cause (or their ver- 
sion of it) before the world. 

Here is a minister of three years’ standing with 
us who almost pontificates. How he can thunder! 
It is truly exciting, not to say diverting. A man 
not yet out of the divinity school, who comes, 
within the year, of a far-off sect, tells us where to 
get on and off, and how. Recently we read an 
article so sage and gay, from our colleague Vivian. 
T. Pomeroy, who wrote it by commission for our 
London paper, The Inquirer, that we were by turns 
in gales of laughter and in the lower depths of grief. 

It seems the Unitarians on the other side won- 
dered about the pother over here on the church 
union business, with reference to our Universalist 
brethren. Mr. Pomeroy did his best, whimsically, 
and not without a certain acidulation that gives 
edge to his writing charm. Most of us were too 
blind and dull to know there was “a cloud of thick 
dust in the neighborhood of Boston” over this little 
household affair. The belligerency of rival sec- 
taries as depicted by the facile writer grew under 
his hand as large as a close-up in the movies. Many 
of us were startled that something almost dire had 
happened among what he alluded to as “wild and 
roaring” Unitarians. 

Two great ideas bulged forth from his examina- 
tion of our flaccid condition. First, said Mr. 
Pomeroy, we make a great stand for Absolute Lib- 
erty, which is in truth the Ark of our religion; but 
we haven’t anything in the Ark; that’s plain, be- 
cause we lack a “sense of direction” and are a 
“trifle giddy”. Mr. Pomeroy himself “reels”. And 
second, we have no thought of God! Indeed, said 
Mr. Pomeroy, “The melancholy fact is that Boston 
Unitarianism has scarcely had a new thought of 
God for the last half-century; and there are a few 
churches whose real faith is expressed in the sen- 
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tence which unites three in one: ‘As it was in the 
beginning, is now, and ever shall be.’ ”’ 

Why he wrote those searing words comes later. 
We are willing to admit their truthfulness and, in 
fact, go him a half-century better. Have we had 
any new ideas of God in a hundred years? We 
doubt it. But where we differ with Mr. Pomeroy 
is in his deploring the first vital sign we have had 
of a new birth in theology in all these decades, 
namely, in the movement called humanism. He 
does neither himself nor the great intellectual fer- 
ment of the time the simple justice it deserves when 
he says: “To offset this [melancholy fact], and as 
a sign of some inscrutable commotion of the spirit 
of truth, the Unitarian name is being flaunted in 
some quarters to forward the good tidings that 
God is not worth thinking about anyway. And the 


- abandonment of all Christian associations in favor 


of a glorification of the human will is assumed to 
be the logical development of the Unitarian genius.” 
There is nothing matching this description by Mr. 
Pomeroy to be found in the facts as we know them 
from this editorial vantage. We have not heard 
any least negative, irreverent, or cocksure declara- 
tions from the Unitarian spokesmen of humanism. 
Humanism in religion is a fruit ef science. That 
it has not as yet a coherent metaphysics is true; 
but in this respect it is going through the same ex- 
perience that befell evolution when it was taken 
over by religion, in the face of this same kind of 
opposition and opprobrium. Evolution did not get 
into theology for a full generation after Dar- 
win’s findings. Humanism will not have to wait 
that long. 

Mr. Pomeroy has already wrestled with the sub- 
ject, and his theism is not what his Congregational 
brethren of yesteryear believe. Far from it, we say! 
Just now, it happens, there is a merry tilt in Eng- 
land between that stalwart leading Congregational- 
ist, Dr. J. D. Jones, and Rey. T. Rhondda Williams, 
Mr. Pomeroy’s own predecessor in the Congrega- 
tional Church in Bradford. Dr. Jones dislikes the 
Williams liberal doctrines utterly; and he denies 
the right, that is, the freedom, to Williams or any 
other to depart from what is, at bottom, a fixed 
body of Congregational belief! The way Mr. Wil- 
liams routs such nonsense it is a joy for one to read 
in The Christian World. He talks like a Unitarian. 
Somehow most Congregationalists as we know 
them have a hesitancy to depart from the orthodox, 
which is to say the staked and tethered state of 


mind. 
Note 


ROFESSOR WIEMAN’S article, in two parts, 

on “A Workable Idea of God”, has now been read 
by many of our friends. What do they think of it? 
We shall be glad to consider letters on the argu- 
ment. We mean real critiques of it. There must 
be among our readers great variety of judgment on 
its soundness. For our part, it seems unsatisfac- 
tory, but at present we cannot tell why as cogently 
as we should like to do. There are many whose 
minds, we have no doubt, are quite clear and articu- 
late. Let them write for the good of all of us. 
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The Real Lafayette 


LAFAYETTE AND THREH REVOLUTIONS. By 
John Simpson Penman. Boston: The Stratford 
Company. $5.00. 

To pass from reading Delteil’s La 
Fayette to this biography is like going 
from a tornado country to normal regions. 
One can hardly imagine Delteil in HEng- 
lish, not all of it, certainly, with its need- 
lessly revolting and disgusting pictures, 
and its ineredibilities, alternating with 
fine appreciations and noble estimates. 
One sentence makes a bridge between the 
two books: “J’admire Napoléon; j’aime 
La Fayette.” 

From Mr. Penman’s careful and thorough 
study one who knew much of Lafayette 
learns much more, and one who knew 
little has that modicum put in perspec- 
tive, which makes eyen a little great. The 
American who loves Lafayette for his 
espousal of America’s cause in the Revo- 
lution will learn to love him for a devo- 
tion to and a just understanding of liberty 
far more than for his chivalrous and 
ardent defense of our country in its 
struggle for independence. The reader 
rises from Lafayette and Three Revolu- 
tions with the feeling not only of having 
been transported to the very heart of 
another century and nation, but of meet- 
ing a great soul who belongs more to our 
age than to his. Lafayette was more than 
a prophet, foretelling something seen from 
afar. He speaks to us even more than to 
his contemporaries. Again and again it 
is a living voice we hear, not the speech 
of the dead. The author’s picture speaks 
in authentie voice. Without straining for 
this effect, seeming not to realize it, he 
makes a plain narrative miraculous. Apt- 
ness of quotation, skill in distribution of 
material, make it flexible and vital. “The 
happiness of America is intimately con- 
nected with the happiness of mankind ; 
she will become the safe and respected 
asylum of virtue, integrity, toleration, 
equality, and tranquil happiness.” “Our 
revolution is progressing as well as it can 
with a nation that has swallowed liberty 
all at once, and is still liable to mistake 
licentiousness for freedom. ... Upon the 
whole, this Revolution . . . will propagate 
and implant liberty and make it flourish 
throughout the entire world.” To the 
King himself he wrote, “If I must choose 
between liberty and royalty, between the 
people and the King, you know very well 
that I shall be against you; but so long 
as you are faithful to your civic duties, I 
shall sincerely sustain your constitutional 
royalty.” 

Such extracts as these show what the 
reader may expect on almost every page, 
evidences and comments which place the 
character and genius of Lafayette where 
they shine anew. It was here, at the 
dinner at the close of the ceremonies 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, that Lafayette gave 
the toast, “The Jubilee of the next half- 


century will be the enfranchisement of 
Europe.” Toward the close of his life he 
wrote: “It has been my personal destiny 
since the age of nineteen to be a kind of 
symbol of certain doctrines which, with- 
out putting me above, had held me never- 
theless apart from, others. When the 
Revolution of July and my understanding 
with the King, previous to his nomination, 
had assured me a popular throne sur- 
rounded with republican institutions, I 
devoted myself with all my heart to the 
Government. When I had seen a different 
system adopted, I withdrew my relations 
with the King and I opposed in the 
Chamber what I coutd not approve.” Mr. 
Penman says, “In these words he tells the 
story of his life. He had been from the 
beginning a kind of flag of liberty and a 
symbol of the Declaration of Rights. As 
an idealist, he had shaped and molded 
public opinion, though he always allowed 
others to seize the power and carry on the 
government. It was to this same rdéle that 
he now devoted the few years that re- 
mained of his life.’ Without being an 
undiscriminating recorder of Lafayette’s 
services, our author has made a real con- 
tribution to our understanding of his 
character and achievements. Under his 
scholarly guidance we feel ourselves liv- 
ing with Lafayette and finding him a real 
companion, belonging no longer in the 
realm of heroes apotheosized, but in the 
world of men we know, a part still of its 
progress’ and its hope. The reader will 
feel like saying, as he places this book on 


his nearest shelf, “Lafayette, you are 
here.”’ J. W.D. 
Apologia 
Bryonp AGNOSTICISM. By Bernard Iddings 


Bell. New York: Harper and Bros. $2.00. 


There are books which are first of all 
to be accepted as authentic records of the 
experience and personal faith of their 
writers. “Apologia pro vita sua” is the 
old phrase for such. Here we have one 
of them, and an example which attracts 
by its authenticity and modesty. Anyone 
can get something out of this book. Every- 
one should like the author and enjoy him. 
Nevertheless, many will think that the 
book starts from a false antithesis, and 
ends in a towr de force and an unneces- 
sarily cramped outlook. The false anti- 
thesis, to many of us, is that between 
reason and faith. Why is Dean Bell will- 
ing to take the mechanism of people he 
describes as half-baked scientists to be 
the last word of human reason? Why not 
turn to philosophy and religion both at 
once? “To know is not enough,” he tells 
us. Therefore we must have recourse to 
faith. Why this unnecessary pessimism 
about intelligence? The fact that the half- 
baked scientists exist is no justification. 
After this manner runs the argument: 
Faith must solve our problems, take us 
out of the impasse of cynical mechanism. 
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Faith is faith in someone. The Chris- 
tian’s faith is faith in the supreme charac- 
ter of Jesus. It begins in feeling and love 
for him, rather than in intelligence. Al 
though the dean at one point says faith in 
Jesus is an attitude of the “whole man,” 
he apparently excludes intelligence from 
that whole man. “Christianity offers 
Jesus as ultimate personality in human 
terms.” We know God in Jesus. By 
means of Jesus perhaps we are able to 
find God in the world. Must the road to 
God be so constricted? Might it not even 
be possible for a man to have a definite 
religious experience connected with Jesus 
without asking the non-Christian world 
and all the variegated stumblers on the 
pathway of life to see the sky through 
the knot-hole of Christian tradition? The 
experience revealed here seems real, the 
philosophy narrow. What avails it to 
frankly “accept” science, as the author 
makes a special point of doing, if he has 
to contrast it so baldly with faith? He 
should either work with a more intelligent 
conception of science, or else reject it alto- 
gether. But that would spoil the anti- 
thesis and the climax. See this definition 
of religion: “An attempt to get into con- 
tact with superhuman,  supermaterial, 
superrational, ultimate Reality, otherwise 
beyond man’s comprehension, in terms of 
personality.” The man is genuine; but 
many readers will want more faith in 
reason, and a more rational faith. 
Ss. S. R. 


Maud Diver’s Latest 


A WiLpd Bird. By Maud Diver. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Of course, to the novel-reader, Maud 
Diver invariably suggests India. In liter- 
ary biography, the province she has made 
her own is Britain’s empire in the East. 
Following Kipling’s lead, she has been 
peculiarly successful in picturing the life 
of English officialdom in India. Her per- 
ticular gift is the ability to interpret the 
intricate relationships existing between 
the native and British populations. She 
has also a talent for describing the Indian 
landscape, a talent which comes near to 
genius. In her latest novel, she runs true 
to form. The only trouble with A Wild 
Bird is that there is too much of it. This 
romance could be reduced one-third in 
bulk to great advantage. The story is 
very slow in getting into its stride. Of its 
almost five hundred pages, the first two 
hundred could be substantially reduced. 
After these, the novel attains motion and 
vivid life. The Indian incidents are in- 
teresting, convincing. The climax, though 
long foreseen, is natural and welcome, 
though even in the pages leading up to it, 
the writer reverts to her earlier tendency 
to let herself go and revel in what is closely 
akin to sentimentality. The moods and 
mental processes of her heroine, in the 
first dozen chapters, absorb her unduly. 
Barring these defects, A Wild Bird is 
that rare thing nowadays—a love story, 
written with delicacy and feeling, which 
ends happily. Though by no manner of 
means the equal of Far to Seek, it makes 
agreeable reading. A. R. H. 
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OUR CHILDREN 


A Hard Choice 


LOUISA A. DYER 


The July sun shone warm over Rens- 
selaerswyck as Annetje Gerritsen turned 
from the rough way which served the 
Patroon’s farmers for a road. Tripping 
up the steps of the low stoep before Vol- 
kert Planck’s farmhouse, she called 
blithely over the closed lower half of the 
heavy door. 

“Catalyna! Good morning, Catalyna.” 

Vrouw Planck crossed the big kitchen 
to smile pleasantly at the comely daughter 
of her nearest neighbor. 

“Good day to you, Annetje,’”’ she greeted 
her. “Come in! Catalyna but stepped 
into the garden some. greens to bring. 
Here she comes. Come in! Do!” 

Annetje, laughing, declined to enter, but 
leaned against the lower door while she 
explained that her mother had said that 
she might go to a new clearing a half-mile 
distant to pick the first red raspberries 
of the season if Catalyna could go with 
her. Could Catalyna go? 

Catalyna’s black eyes sparkled at the 
prospect and she reached for her bonnet 
with one hand while she waited for her 
mother to decide. When the good lady 
had nodded her permission, the two Dutch 
maidens set off decorously with their gay 
Indian baskets over their arms. 

“Waste not your time, girls,” 
Catalyna’s mother after them. 

Laughing away the admonition, they 
began to compare their baskets. Hvery 
woman and girl in New Netherland in 1663 
had at least one of the gay baskets that 
the Mohawk squaws made so well. 

Once in the clearing, where they found 
the berries even larger and more plentiful 
than they had hoped, their laughter and 
talk were stilled. They must gather all 
the fruit they could before the sun passed 
the zenith and they had to go home to 
help with the noonday meal. Very good 
would the berries taste next winter if they 
were dried with care. 

Catalyna sighed after a time and shifted 
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‘her basket to her other arm. Already it 


was nearly full and hung a heavy weight 
from her plump elbow. As she was about 
to break the silence, a strange sound 
struck her ears. What was it? 

Annetje had heard it, too, and both 
turned startled eyes toward the far edge 
of the berry patch. Beyond it, and open- 
ing from it through a gap in the trees 
which had been a woodroad, was an old 
clearing now used as a pasture. Even as 
they looked, a cow began to low. Then a 
red and white animal dashed, bawling, 
across the field, the long, smooth shaft 
of an arrow shimmering in the sunlight 
as it slanted upward from its shoulder. 
Before they could move, there sped after 
it the nearly naked form of an Indian 
brave. 

Shouting broke out in the pasture. Other 
animals began to bawl with pain and 


terror. Very quietly, hardly stirring a 
leaf, the two girls squatted where they 
stood, like partridges, until the leaves and 
bushes met over their heads and hid them 
from sight. Then Annetje edged herself 
carefully toward her friend. 

“The River Indians,’ she whispered. 

“Oh, Annetje, like my Spotty that 
sounded,” whimpered the frightened Cata- 
lyna as the bellowing of the cattle 
continued. 

‘Much alike they all sound,’ consoled 
Annetje.. “Come. Home we must go. If 
we are careful, the savages will not hear 
us while they chase the cows.” 

Cautiously they picked a way around 
the pasture toward the rough woodroad 
that led from the Hudson River to the 
outlying farms. They must get word to 
their mothers and to the men and boys 
in the fields. That the men were without 
guns was almost certain, for the settlers 
in the vicinty of Fort Orange had become 
eareless in their years of peace with the 
Iroquois. That the River Indians, who 
harried the settlements to the south, would 
wander so far up the great kil had seemed 
unlikely. Now at last they were there, 
and no one in the fields was armed. 

The two girls hurried along as fast as 
they dared, still carrying their baskets of 
berries carefully upright like the thrifty 
Dutch maidens they were. They must get 
home ahead of the savages. Ahead was 
the narrow, cleared track which served 


as a road. Suddenly Annetje almost 
stopped. 
“Greyn Bosch,” she ‘whispered fear- 


fully, “What will happen to the Greyn 
Bosch settlement? First must we warn 
the settlement, Catalyna.” 

‘Not before our own mothers,” protested 
the other girl. Oh, never could we.” 

“We must. Many women and children 
are there. If they get the word they can 
go in the Cralo and be safe.” 

“After our families are warned and the 
men are armed we can go,” Catalyna of- 
fered unhappily. 

“Too late will it be then.” Annetje 
Gerritsen looked toward the river as they 
stepped out on the rude roadway. It was 
little more than a half mile either way, 
to her home or to the settlement. Greyn 
Bosch must be warned. 

“Annetje, I cannot,” moaned Catalyna. 
“My mother I want.” 

“Yes,” was Annetje’s almost tearful 
reply. “So do I. But the safety of the 
colony must come first.” 

Resolutely she faced toward the Hudson 
and Fort Gralo. Her friend hung back, 
weeping. 


“Just to tell our folks, wait,’ she 
begged piteously. 
“Too late will it be then,’ declared 


Annetje, but her feet slowed with her de- 
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sire to save her loved ones. For a moment 
she struggled with the temptation. 

“To the Cralo will I go,” she pro- 
nounced, winning. “The colony must come 
first.” Often she had heard her father 
say it. “Go you to your house. If you 
are careful you can get there while the 
Indians are busy killing the cattle. Hurry 
as much as you ean. And oh, Catalyna, 
to my folks get word if it is possible.” 
Her voice broke a little. “Good-bye.” 

The tears ran down her cheeks as she 
thought of her mother, but she kept her 
face toward the river and hurried along. 
The colony must come first. 

Once she had to leave the rough path 
and circle through the deeper woods to 
avoid the place where the Indians were 
still harrying the farm cattle. She picked 
a careful way, running when it seemed 
safe, hiding in the shadows of the forest 
when necessary. 

When she had gone a good half of the 
way she heard a crackling of dead 
branches behind her and, looking back 
along the woodroad, she saw a huge warrior 
step from the shelter of the woods. Catch- 
ing sight of her, he started in pursuit. 

Throwing aside all caution, the girl 
picked the smoothest part of the road and 
ran desperately for Fort Cralo. 

Here the trail dipped to cross a small 
stream. Without hesitation, Annetje 


My Symphony 

To be thankful with my first breath at 
morn ; 

To be loving throughout every hour of 
the day; 

To forgive with joyousness ; 

To forget the bitter and treasure the 
sweet things of life; 


To be at peace with myself and the 
world— 

This is my symphony and my covenant 
with God. 


—Jeannette Ward: Ames. 


Sentence Sermon 


Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

—NMatt. v. 16. 


plunged downward. A stone tipped be- 
neath her flying foot and she went down 
with a splash into one of the deep pools 
above the little ford. Gasping and wet, 
she scrambled up and on again. 

A swift backward glance showed her 
that the Indian was gaining rapidly. 
Frantically she tried to make her feet run 


faster. Her head throbbed and her throat 
ached as though it would burst. 

“Oh, dear God!” she gasped a little 
prayer. “Do help me, please!” 


Even as the words formed on her lips, 
her darting glance was caught by a gray 
smudge in the big bush ahead. The hornets’ 
nest which she and Catalyna had been 
wont to pass so carefully! 

Swiftly she bent and seized a_ stick. 
Swerving, she gave the great nest a savage 
poke that wrecked its paper-like walls and 
brought the busy tenants buzzing out. As 
she caught the silver gleam of the great 
Hudson through the trees ahead, a savage 
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yell of pain and rage sounded behind her, 
but she paused not to look back. Up the 
worn path she dashed, and into the coun- 
cil room of the Cralo. 

Young Van Schlectenhorst, the Patroon’s 
clerk, sprang from his writing at the long 
table demanding: “What is it? What is 
ite7 

“The River Indians,’ sobbed Annetje. 
“The River Indians. Warn the settlers.” 

Van Schlectenhorst leaped to the other 
side of the long room where a loaded can- 
non pointed over the river. An older man, 
a guest of the Patroon, rose hastily from 
his seat by the small window, long pipe 
in hand, and pushed a bench forward for 
the spent girl. 

Falling on it, Annetje laid her head on 
the table and wept with exhaustion and 
anxiety for her family, while the big gun 
from the Cralo bellowed out its urgent 
warning to the surrounding farmhouses 
and mills. 

Across the great kil the sound carried 
and shortly came back the answering voice 
of the bell on the church beside Fort 
Orange, passing along the warning to the 
settlers to the west. Through the peace 
and quiet the sound carried even beyond 
Norman’s kil where some of the more 
hardy had ventured. All would hear and 
arm themselves, 

Coming into the little fort with the other 
settlers, Patroon van Rensselaer listened 
gravely to Annetje’s story of the killing 
of the cattle. Then he turned to the men. 

“Some men I want to take their arms 
and come with me to succor the family of 
this brave maid,” he cried in a ringing 
voice. “And one other a message to take 
to Fort Orange.” 

Byery man in the throng stepped for- 
ward eagerly. Swiftly the rescue squad 
formed and set off, young Van Schlecten- 
horst brushing against the girl on his way 
out to whisper encouragingly : “Be of good 
cheer, Annetje. We will bring them in 
safe.” 

It seemed as though the good women of 
Greyn Bosch had hardly finished minister- 
ing to her exhaustion and the bee stings 
which she had acquired as she loosed the 
insect wrath on the Indian runner, when 
men’s voices sounded again outside the big 
door. Could it be that she heard her 
father’s voice among them? Springing up 
as the door opened, she found herself in 
her father’s arms. 

“Well then, my girl!” Jan Gerritsen 
tried to laugh through the ache of relief 
in his throat. “Thy mother waits for thy 
berries. All are safe,” he added as she 
buried her face on his broad shoulder. 

But Annetje wept and wept in the safe 
shelter of her father’s arms while the 
Patroon explained to the others how they 
had seen the last of the marauding River 
Indians slipping swiftly southward through 
the woods, frightened away by the roaring 
of the cannon on the Cralo. In such haste 
had they been when they found that the 
settlement had been warned and was pre- 
pared for them, that they left most of the 
meat they had butchered lying in the 
pasture clearing. No doubt was there, 
however, that they had intended a mas- 
sacre of all on the east side of the river. 
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“Hear you that, my Annetje,” murmured 
Jan Gerritsen. “When your duty you did 
by the settlement, your own family you 
saved. Only the sound of the cannon kept 
them from reaching us. They were almost 
there. If the gun had not spoken—” He 
did not finish, but his arm tightened about 
his young daughter. 

“Yes,” said the Patroon, laying a gentle 
hand on her shoulder. “The safety of all 
is ever the safety of each. A hard choice 
had you to make. The bravest maid in 
New Netherland is Annetje Gerritsen. To 
her we owe our safety and our thanks.” 

Annetje turned her face and smiled 
shyly up at the great man. Thanks from 
the Patroon was thanks indeed to a maid 
of Rensselaerswyck. 


[All rights reserved] 


oe 
Weather 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 
Some weather’s fair, and some is rainy, 
And never can you beat it; 
You can’t get by, you can’t get round, 
You've got to smile and meet it! 


ie 


Beauty 


Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador 
to the United States, said recently, in ad- 
dressing students of Princeton University : 

“You young people of America and also 
our young people in England can add 
much to your own happiness and also to 
the happiness of the world if you will 
learn not only to appreciate beautiful 
things, but also to create them within the 
measure of your capacity. Work in some 
humble craft will help you to restore your 
sense of the beautiful. 

“Unfortunately for myself, I never 
learned any handicraft, and that source 
of creative happiness is at present denied 
to me. But I hope to make good this de- 
fect, when I retire from diplomatic life 
next year, to become an enthusiastic, if 
perhaps a belated, bookbinder. Even if 
bookbinding is a small matter, I console 
myself by saying that most men must be 
content to do small things with a great 
heart.” 


Nature Study 


Teachers and pupils in city schools, who 
feel they lack the opportunities for nature 
study open to those who live in the coun- 
try or in small towns, should read “Nature 
Study in the City”, an article by William 
Gould Vinal, in the May number of Child 
Study. 

Mr. Vinal urges nature study trips, 
under proper guidance, into the deep holes 
which are constantly being dug for the 
foundations of tall buildings. In these 
holes, interesting rocks may be found. 
Perhaps fossils may be discovered in the 
sandstone, limestone, or shale. Impres- 
sions of shells, or ‘feven ripple marks and 
raindrop autographs”, have been found. 
For the study of plant life, Mr. Vinal says 
small trees may be grown in old tins; 
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corn, beans, and other vegetables grow 
quickly in small window boxes. He urges, 
also, trips to natural history museums 
and to public libraries. Children old 
enough to ask sensible questions about 
the world they see around them need not 
feel that the answers to their questions 
are to be found only in the country. With 
a little looking, the city furnishes the 
answers quite as well. 


The Pig’s Supper 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


Once upon a time there lived on a Down 
East farm a smart little pig who found 
out he could have milk for his supper 
whenever he wanted it. This is the way 
it happened. 

The pigs had a pen of their own that 
stood out behind the barn beside the rail 
fence of the pasture where the cows came 
at night when they expected to be milked. 
The men were building a dike down on the 
marsh and worked until six o’clock every 
night before coming home to supper. After 
that they milked the cows and did the 
barn chores. That was a whole hour later 
than usual, and Bessie, the brown cow, 
couldn’t wait. She came from the pasture 
at the usual time and stood near the bars 
quietly chewing her cud. The grass was 
fresh and rich where she grazed all day 
and Bessie gave a large pail of milk. 
Drops of it began to fall from her full 
udder. 

They fell near the corner of the pen, and 
the little pig, who had been snoozing on 
a pile of straw, saw them. He grunted 
and rose. He nosed over the ground, 
snoofing about here and there, but even 
the last scrap of potato peeling was gone. 
Stop, though! What was that nice milky 
smell? Just then two warm drops fell on 
the little pig’s nose. He looked up. He 
saw where it was coming from, but he 
couldn’t get through, only just his head. 
So he stood up on his hind legs, put his 
funny little front hoofs on a rail, and 
poked his head through in a position to 
get a good pull. The cow enjoyed being 
milked, and the little pig had a fine supper, 
the best he ever tasted, because it had the 
cream still in it. ; 

This went on for some time. It puzzled 
the farmer to know why Bessie wasn’t 
giving as much milk as usual. One night 
he found out. The cows were turned into 
the farmyard and were busy drinking at 
the trough or standing around licking 
their sides. A great many turnips and 
cabbages had been prepared for market 
that morning and their tops and outside 
leaves were lying about the yard. Some 
of the pigs had been turned loose to help 
clean them up, and our little pig was 
among them. He was not content with 
cabbage leaves, but, seeing Bessie all by 
herself at one side of the yard, couldn’t 
resist going over, squatting down on his 
haunches, and reaching up to nuazzle 
another meal of warm milk. 

The farmer saw him and drove him off. 
Bessie was put in the barn and the little 
pig in’ his pen. The farmer watched the 
next night and saw how it happened; so 
he moved the pig’s pen away down in the 
orchard after that, 
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Metropolitan Conference to Continue 
Advertising Campaign for Unitarianism 


Addresses and discussions at the meeting in Orange, NJ. 


HE Metropolitan Conference voted at 

its spring session to continue its aggres- 
sive campaign for Unitarian principles 
through advertisements in New York City 
newspapers, to employ a part-time assist- 
ant, and to recommend the raising by 
churches and affiliated organizations of a 
fund of $6,000 to carry out these plans. 

For the first time the Conference ex- 
perimented with a two-day meeting, held 
in the first Unitarian Church of Orange, 
N.J., June 15 and 16. Crime and law en- 
forcement were the timely topics of ad- 
dresses and discussions, while group con- 
ferences considered intimate problems of 
the church. 

A baseball game preceded the opening 
session Saturday afternoon, which was 
addressed by Dr. Henry Thurston of the 
New York School of Social Work on 
“Crime and Adolescence”. He presented 
his conclusions in masterly fashion, and 
his address was followed by an animated 
discussion. 

That evening the Conference listened to 
a thought-provoking address by Mr. Watts, 
United States district attorney, southern 
district of New York, on “Law Enforce- 
ment”. The main objective of his address 
was that, after all, the weight of the prob- 
lem of law enforcement rests upon the 
shoulders of the citizen. 
builds up within himself a will to obey 
the law, the problem of law enforcement 
is automatically solved. Most active dis- 
cussion of the points brought out in Mr. 
Watts’s address finally had to be stopped 
in order that more practical and _ inti- 
mate things of church management and 
methods might be dealt with in the group 
conferences. 

In the ministers’ and trustees’ confer- 
ence, under the leadership of Rev. Joseph 
Loughran, the discussion pivoted around 
the problem of the responsibility of each. 
Should the minister have any hand in 
the purely executive end of the church 
work, or should he attend to and specialize 
upon the spiritual end? The consensus of 
opinion of those attending this Conference 
was to the effect that the executive end 
of the church’s work should be the re- 
sponsibility of the laymen. In the light 
of this decision, there was a natural corol- 
lary; namely, that the business of being a 
church trustee is as important as fulfill- 
ing all the duties of citizenship. 

In the group conference of church 
school workers under the leadership of 
Miss D. Louise Henderson, certain prob- 
lems were defined. One was that of 
securing sufficient teachers. This is a re- 
sponsibility that the Alliance, League, and 
trustees might well share. The second 
problem brought to light was the appear- 
ance of certain gaps in the Beacon Course. 
Some suggested that there should be more 
internationalism in the texts of this 
course. Other problems defined were those 
of an adequate hymnal for younger chil- 
dren, and of getting “singing church 
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schools”. In the Alliance Group Confer- 
ence, led by Mrs. Hubert Arrowsmith, the 
discussions hinged around the problem of 
social relations. Practical ideas for pro- 
grams were picked up and a worth-while 
exchange of ideas was effected. 

The evening closed with a dance, fol- 
lowed by a candlelight service led by Miss 
Dorothy Wood of the Old Fort Club of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dr. William L. Sullivan preached the 
sermon at the service Sunday morning. 
Assisting Dr. Sullivan in the service were 
Rey. Joseph Loughran and Rev. Leon R. 
Land. Dr. Sullivan preached on “A 
Transfigured Barth a Symbol of a Trans- 
figured Spirit”. This sermon proved to 
be a source of great inspiration for the 
worshipers and afforded much food for 
thought to be carried back by them into 
the workaday world. 

Later the Conference passed this resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolwed: That the meeting of the 
Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Churches endorse the plans 
of the directors for an aggressive cam- 
paign for the furtherance of our cause by 
means of a _ series of advertisements; 
employ a part-time assistant; and com- 
mend this undertaking to the sympathetic 
interest and support of our churches, the 
ministers, the various organizations, and 
the individual members, to the end that 
$6,000 be raised for the budget necessary 
to carry out these plans.” 

Charles H. Tuttle, United States dis- 
trict attorney, addressed the Conference 
Sunday afternoon on “Law Hnforcement’’. 
Like Mr. Watts’s address, Mr. Tuttle’s 
stressed the necessity of the individual 
holding a healthy and sane respect for 
the law. 

Sanford Bates, recently appointed super- 
intendent of Federal prisons, talked to 
the Conference on the subject of “Chris- 
tianity and Crime”. Many new angles 
were thrown upon the problem of the 
criminal in society and a good many 
healthful and practical suggestions were 
presented for the consideration of Chris- 
tians in the treatment of the criminal. 
The old bishop in Dumas’s renowned 
work, after officiating at the death of a 
criminal, was heard to say that one should 
always examine the road over which the 
fault has traveled. Mr. Bates, however, 
made it quite clear that it is the Christian 


duty of each and every one of us to make © 


the road as far from temptation as pos- 
sible. This can be done only by practicing 
true brotherhood, by each individual’s tak- 
ing it as his own responsibility to see that 
society provides the fewest number of 
opportunities to go wrong. In medicine 
the emphasis seems to be upon prevention. 
It used to be upon cure. So in the new 
emphasis upon the treatment of crime. 
We must take every measure possible to 
prevent crime and not wait until the crime 
is committed before we try to correct 
the criminal.. 
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Dr. Wendte is Eighty-Five 


Church in Oakland, Calif., fittingly cel- 
ebrates birthday of its world-honored 
pastor emeritus 


The First Unitarian Church of Oakland, 
Calif., held a service, June 9, in honor 
of the eighty-fifth birthday, two days 
later, of the founder and first pastor of 
the church, Dr. Charles W. Wendte, who 
now is pastor emeritus and an honorary 
trustee, and is still faithfully serving the 
society in the many ways possible to one 
of his especial talents and ability. 

One of the passions of Dr. Wendte’s 
ministry has been to bring into the con- 
sciousness of mankind the spirit of Jesus 
—the assurance of God’s love and tender 
care and peace through all the changes 
and turmoil of this life; and the service 
was built upon that theme. The opening 
anthem by the choir was Dr. Wendte’s 
latest hymn, “The Message of Jesus”, 
written, as he says, ‘“‘to elucidate the atti- 
tude of the Unitarian Christian faith 
toward Jesus and his message to human- 
ity”. The Scripture lesson was read by 
Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, field secretary on 
the Pacific Coast for the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the work in which Dr. 
Wendte was engaged.at the time he or- 
ganized the Oakland church. 

Dr. Wendte gave the prayer. He pre- 
faced it by a very brief account of his 
activities in the church. In harmony with 
the anthem and prayer was the address 
of the minister, Rev. Charles Clarence 
Reed, who spoke on “Jesus, the Idealist’, 
as Dr. Wendte had asked that he do. This 
was followed by a “Tribute to a Friend”, 
given by Prof. W. 8S. Morgan of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, of 
which institution Dr. Wendte was one of 
the founders. Three words were given 
by Professor Morgan as exemplifying Dr. 
Wendte’s characteristics: energy (“think 
of an octogenarian setting out to write 
two volumes, 1200 pages’) ; organization ; 
universality (not only national but interna- 
tional organization—religious unity of the 
mInany sects into which Christianity has 
been cut). The closing hymn was Dr. 
Frederick L. Hosmer’s “Jesus”. 


Summer at First Parish, Hingham 


The following preachers will occupy the 
pulpit of the First Parish Church in Hing- 
ham, Mass., during the summer months: 
July 7%, Prof. Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; July 14, Rey. Palfrey Per- 
kins of Buffalo; July 21, Rev. Earl C. 
Davis. of Concord, N.H.; July 28, Dr. 
George R. Dodson of St. Louis, Mo.; Au- 
gust 4, Dr. Sydney B. Snow of the Mead- 
ville Theological School; August 11, Dr. 
E. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford, Mass. ; 
August 18, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of 
Dartmouth College; August 25, Prof. Wil- 
liam W. Fenn of Harvard University. 

The church edifice, known as the “Old 
Ship’, is the oldest meeting-house in con- 
tinuous use in America. Morning service 
is at 10.50. After the service, ushers will 
show visitors the many interesting relics 
which the building contains, 


“A Religious Monopoly” 


Correction from Dr. C. S. Macfarland, 
with a review of the facts 


A recent editorial in The United Presby- 
tcrian was used as the text for an edi- 
torial in THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER, May 
23, both entitled “A Religious Monopoly”. 
The subject was the control of the reli- 
gious broadcasting of the country. The 
former publication, journal of the United 
Presbyterian Church, made purported quo- 
tations from an address of Dr. Charles 8. 
Macfarland, general secretary of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, before a meet- 
ing on publicity of the Council in Atlantic 
City. 

Among the alleged utterances of Dr. 
Macfarland were the following: “The Fed- 
eral Council is now surveying the entire 
field and is signing up all available [radio] 
stations to carry its program.” “Fifty or 
more additional stations will be signed up 
with iron-clad contracts obliging them to 
use the Federal Council program and none 
other.” “In the future, no denomination or 
individual chureh will be able to secure 
any time whatever on the air unless they 
are willing to pay prohibitively high 
prices.” 

These sentences and others were re- 
ported by a person present at the meeting 
in which they were spoken, according to 
The United Presbyterian, which protested 
vigorously against the Federal Council’s 
control of the air in favor of modernism, 
to the exclusion of the Fundamentalist 
constituencies, none of whose spokesmen 
are in the Federal Council’s list of radio 
speakers. 

In Tue Recister the quotations given 
above, and others, were reprinted in good 
faith, and the obvious monopolistic mean- 
ing of them was criticized. Dr. Macfar- 
land wrote to The United Presbyterian 
and other religious papers that he had 
been misrepresented. He said, in part: 

“The sum and substance of what I said 
was that the Federal Council had, by its 
five sponsored services over two national 
stations with wide hook-ups, illustrated 
what could be done by co-operative action 
and that the wide and effective use of 
ithe radio could not be adequately secured 
by denominations or individual churches 
acting separately, but by a united policy 
and program. I urged the religious pub- 
licity conference to appoint a committee 
representing the denominational agencies 
to consider the opportunity, and the Fed- 
eral Council will probably invite a con- 
ference of representatives of its constitu- 
ent bodies to consider the question as to 
how the radio may best serve the interests 
of religion, as soon as a survey has been 
completed. 

“The speakers at the’ three Sunday 
afternoon national services, with a total 
hook-up of about fifty stations, are Rey. 
Daniel A. Poling, Rey. S. Parkes Cadman, 
Rey. Harry Emerson Fosdick ; and, during 
the summer months, Rev. J. Stanley 
Durkee, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, and 
Rev. Charles L. Goodell. The Council is 
also sponsoring a daily morning devotional 
service conducted during the year by sev- 
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eral scores of pastors, and a weekly hymn 
service on Thursday evening.” 

All of the Council's radio speakers are, 
in spirit, of the modernist wing. The 
more conservative denominations do not 
like it. The Council has a constant prob- 
lem to hold the allegiance of the com- 
munions which adhere to the more ortho- 
dox doctrines. 

The denial by Dr. Macfarland was ac- 
companied by letters from William W. 
Reid, New York, of the Methodist Board 
of Foreign Missions, and by Dorothy P. 
Cushing, Boston, of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Dr. Reid was chairman of the publicity 
conference. He “deplores this violation of 
good taste, of confidence, and of truth’. 
The address was “incorrectly quoted’. 
Miss Cushing says she “does not recall 
that you said any of the things mentioned”. 

Dr. William J. Reid, editor of The 
United Presbyterian, published a note on 
Dr. Macfarland’s complaint, in which he 
said he was not satisfied with the char- 
acter of the reply. It should have been 
more explicit and definite on several con- 
crete points. 

Into this difference THE REGISTER does 
not care to enter at this time. Our desire 
in all things is to be accurate and just. 
These two qualities are characteristic of 
The United Presbyterian, a thoroughly 
spiritual and intelligent journal. We do 
not doubt the letter or spirit of Dr. Mac- 
farland and the Federal Council. We re- 
gret it exceedingly if we have done either 
any injury. At the same time, we declare 
again that great power, in church or 
State, is a source of dangerous temptation 
to administrators. We believe the Fed- 
eral Council, and all who are in repre- 
sentative places of great potential influ- 
ence, should be absolutely fair to all varie- 
ties of opinion and to all parties in the 
Church. THE EpItTor. 


Northboro, Mass., Service 
in Memory of Dr. Hosmer 


At the close of the service Sunday, June 
16, at Northboro, Mass., special attention 
was given by the church school to the 
recent death of Dr. Frederick Lucian 
Hosmer, because Northboro was his first 
parish. Dr. Hosmer went there as as- 
sistant to Dr. Joseph Allen and was or- 
dained in -the Northboro church. His 
hymns were used throughout the service, 
and a tribute of flowers in his memory was 
placed upon the Communion table. 


Increases at Wollaston, Mass. 


The Unitarian Church in Wollaston, 
Mass., is making marked progress in several 
departments. This past year it increased 
its contribution to the American Unitarian 
Association forty per cent., and effected 
a five per cent. reduction on the church 
mortgage. It realized a seven per cent. 
increase in church membership. The 
salary of the minister, Rev. Samuel G. 
Dunham, was increased twenty per cent., 
and a parsonage was acquired. 
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Dr. Reccord’s Ten Years 


In Detroit pastorate have seen member- 
ship and missionary gifts more 
than doubled 


The semi-annual meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church in Detroit, Mich., June 5, 
was transformed into an anniversary din- 
ner in honor of the tenth anniversary of 
Dr. Augustus P. Reccord’s settlement as 
minister. Interesting reports from the 
Western Conference meetings in St. Louis, 
Mo., and the Anniversary meetings in Bos- 
ton, Mass., were presented by Mrs. James 
H. Dempster and Mrs. L. D. Coulter. Dr. 
Reccord announced that union services 
would be held during the summer in the 
Unitarian and Universalist churches in 
charge of Robert Withington, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., a student at the Meadville 
Theological School. 

Dr. Reccord was presented with a set of 
golf clubs, and both Dr. and Mrs. Reccord 
with substantial checks in token of the 
appreciation of the parish. Dr. Reccord 
preached an anniversary sermon June 2, 
tracing the growth of the Society during 
the ten years and outlining its hopes for 
the future. 

The church property has been renovated 
and redecorated, a long standing debt of 
over $15,000 liquidated, the budget in- 
creased by fifty per cent., and the endow- 
ment fund increased from $22,000 to more 
than $30,000. In addition, the Society 
has more than doubled its contribution to 
the missionary work of the denomination. 
It gave generously to the first and second 
Unitarian campaigns, and subscribed more 
than $6,000 for the endowment of a Reed 
Stuart memorial room at Meadville. 

Such results would have been impossible 
without a substantial increase in member- 
ship. During the ten years, 383 new mem- 
bers have united with the church, sufficient 
to make good all losses by death or re- 
moval and increase the membership from 
200 to 418. The various church organiza- 
tions have grown with the growth of the 
church. The church school enrollment has 
increased from 61 to 142, the Alliance 
membership from 105 to 160, and a chapter 
of the Laymen’s League and a branch of 
the Y. P. R. U. have been organized. Many 
were the expressions of hope that the re 
lations which have been sustained through- 
out these ten years might long continue. 


Preachers at Fairhaven, Mass. 


The following are the preachers for the 
summer services in the Unitarian Memorial 
Church in Fairhaven, Mass.: July 7, Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Lynn, Mass.; July 
14, Rey. Abbot Peterson, Brookline, Mass. ; 
July 21, Rey. Oscar E. Mauer, D.D., New 
Haven, Conn.; July 28, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., Boston Mass.; August 4, Rev. 
George Hale Reed, Winchester, Mass.; 
August 11, Rev. George Gilmour, Denver, 
Colo.; August 18, Rey. Paul S. Phalen, 
West Newton, Mass.; August 25, Dean 
John M. Atwood, D.D., St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity; September 1, Rev. William H. 
Parker, Fairhaven. Services are at 11 
o'clock. 
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Commencement Events at Proctor Academy 


Percy W. Gardner gives address—Prizes and diplomas— 
Reception, Class Day, Senior Play 


Hi Commencement exercises of Proec- 

tor Academy were held Friday after- 
noon, June 14. Musical selections were 
rendered on the violin by Donald F. 
Quimby of Lowell, Mass., accompanied by 
Miss Dorothy G. Simpson, director of the 
Music Department. The invocation was 
given by Rey. D. M. Welch, followed by 
the salutatory by Marjorie B. Stearns of 
North Wilmot, N.H., and the first honor 
essay by Curtis B. Sawyer of North Wil- 
mot. John S. Chase of Brockton, Mass., 
gave the second honor essay, and Frances 
M. Robie of Hast Andover, N.H., the 
valedictory. 

The commencement address was de- 
livered by Perey W. Gardner of Provi- 
dence, R.I., president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. Headmaster Carl B. 
Wetherell awarded the prizes for the year 
as follows: The Catherine Hosmer Day 
Prize for music to Helena I. T. Bailie of 
Cambridge, Mass.; the Alumni Prize for 
domestic arts to Miss Hazel WH. Cilley of 
Potter Place, N.H.; the Alumni Prize for 
manual arts to Cesar J. Bertagna of Wil- 
mot; the Clara May Currier Prize for 
excellence in history and English to Inslee 
EH. Grainger of Farmville, Va.; the Luella 
H. Scales Prize for excellence in mathe- 
matics to John J. Bertagna of Wilmot; 
the Theodore Parker Farr Prize for ex- 
cellence in Latin to Caroline P. Welch of 
Andover. 

Headmaster Wetherell also made an an- 
nouncement regarding the results of the 
Hackley-Proctor Theme Contest for 1928 
29. Murray E. Smith of Hast Andover, a 
sophomore at Proctor, received the third 
prize. The Maria Ashby Prize for highest 
scholarship during the senior year was 
awarded to Frances M. Robie of East 
Andover. The Philip Savage Prize for 
leadership qualities was awarded to James 
B. Donham of Upton, Mass. The Athletic 
Cup was won by Donald F. Quimby of 
Lowell, Mass. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage of Worcester, 
Mass., president of the Board of Trustees, 
presented diplomas to the following: John 
S. Chase of Brockton, Mass.; Hazel RF. 
Cilley of Potter Place, N.H.; James B. 
Donham of Upton, Mass.; Margaret V. 
Flanders of West Somerville, Mass.; Viola 
A. Haley of East Andover, N.H.; Theodore 
FH. Hall of Andover, N.H.; John B. Hun- 
toon of Potter Place, N.H.; Olive J. 
Mitchell of Salisbury, N.H.; C. Marsh 
Proctor of North Grafton, Mass.; Welling- 
ton S. Reed, Jr., of Potter Place, N.H.; 
John F. Rivers of Andover, N.H.; Frances 
M. Robie of East Andover, N.H.; Curtis 
B. Sawyer, of North Wilmot, N.H.; Mar- 
jorie B. Stearns of North Wilmot, N.H.; 
S. Parker Willard of Dedham, Mass.; 


Prescott B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, 


- Mass.; Esther V. Woodward of Andover, 
N.H.; David T. Whittemore of West An- 


dover, N.H. 
Certificates for one year of post-gradu- 
ate work were awarded to Frederick L. 


Rowe of Swansboro, N.C.; Roland W. 
Holden of Reading, Mass.; Ernest L. Sher- 
man of Melrose, Mass.; William H. Will- 
son, Jr., of Reading, Mass. 

Senivrs and their guests, members of 
the faculty, and several undergraduates 
attended a reception given by Headmaster 
and Mrs. Wetherell. In the evening came 
the Senior Prom in the Gymnasium, which 
was beautifully decorated in the school 
colors, green and white. After the dance, 
a candlelight service was held in the 
Chapel, closing the commencement activi- 
ties in silence and reverence. 

Class Day was held on Thursday, June 
18, in front of the Chapel. The address 
of welcome was given by the class presi- 
dent, John S. Chase of Brockton, followed 
by the Class History, written by Olive J. 
Mitchell and read by Viola A. Haley of 
East Andover. The Class Prophecy was 
given by Curtis B. Sawyer of North Wil- 
mot, the Class Will by James B. Donham 
of Upton, Mass., and the Class Poem by 
Frances M. Robie of Hast Andover. Pres- 
cott B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, Mass., 
presented the Class Gift. 

The Senior Play, “Officer 666”, was pre- 
sented Thursday night before a large and 
enthusiastic audience in the Town Hall. 
Those taking part were as_ follows: 
Richard F. Quimby of Lowell, Mass.; 
John S. Chase of Brockton, Mass.; Wil- 
liam H. Willson, Jr., of Reading, Mass. ; 
Ernest L. Sherman of Melrose, Mass. ; 
Prescott B. Wintersteen of Uxbridge, 
Mass.; John F. Rivers of Andover; Fred- 
erick L. Adams of Salisbury; Curtis B. 
Sawyer and Marjorie B. Stearns of North 
Wilmot; Olive J. Mitchell of Salisbury ; 
Elizabeth Graham of Boscawen, N.H.; 
David T. Whittemore of West Andover ; 
CG. Marsh Proctor of North Grafton, Mass., 
and Wellington S. Reed, Jr., of Potter 
Place. 


Personals 


Several sketches of the Cumberland 
Falls region in Kentucky, including cover 
and frontispiece, by Frederick Weygold, 
artist and prominent layman of the Clifton 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., 
appear in the July 1 issue of The Surrey, 
in connection with contributions protest- 
ing against the Falls being used in a power 
development scheme. An editorial note 
says: “Mr. Weygold has made a specialiy, 
as painter and illustrator, of American 
nature in its more primitive aspects— 
landscapes, animals, birds, and Indians. 
He has also done research work as an 
ethnologist on Western Indian reserva- 
tions. Perhaps the best known of his 
paintings is that of Red Cloud, the Sioux 
chief. While there are numerous beauti- 
ful photographs of the Falls, we know of 
no sketches of them to match Mr. Wey- 
gold’s intimate work.” 


After the regular service at the Roslin- 
dale, Mass., Unitarian Church, June 23, 


_ Adams of Salisbury, N.H.; Gladys L. a simple wedding ceremony was performed 
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by the minister, Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
who married his daughter, Marie, to Kent 
Pellett of Wayne, Neb., who is on [he 
staff of The Nebraska Democrat.- Mr. 
Pellett is a graduate of the Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and comes from a 
family of nature-lovers, his father being 
the author of many nature books. He him- 
self has written several contributions to 
The American Bee Journal. Miss Sum- 
merbell has been teaching at the Beaver 
Country Day School in Boston, Mass., and 
comes from a family of ministers and 
teachers. Her sister, Mrs. J. T. Blake, is 
now playground director of this schvol. 
Her brother, Dr. Robert K. Summerbell, 
is teaching at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Mr. and Mrs. Pellett left 
immediately for lowa, where, after visit- 
ing relatives, they will make their home 
in Nebraska. 


Rey. James H. Peardon, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Chicopee, Mass., 
is to serve as secretary and treasurer of 
the Chicopee Ministers’ Association for 
the coming year. 


Oliver Ames, descendant of one of the 
oldest and most. prominent families in 


Massachusetts and a well-known indus- 
trialist and capitalist, who died at his 
summer home in North TEaston, Mass., 


June 18, was a member of Unity Church, 
Unitarian, in North Haston. Besides his 
numerous business connections he was a 
trustee of the Children’s Hospital, the 
Boston Home for Incurables, and the Bos- 
ton Lying-In Hospital. His son, Lieu- 
tenant Oliver Ames, Jr., was killed in 
action in France, July 28, 1918, and had 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross. 


Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church in Balti- 
more, Md., and Prof. William Howell Reed 
of Tufts College, both formerly trustees 
of THE Recister, sailed July 3 from Bos- 
ton, Mass., for a several weeks’ stay in 
Europe—England, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium. Mr. 
Sturtevant will be in Baltimore again, 
September 8, for the opening of the 
church year. 


Rey. Lon R. Call, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., will 
spend the summer studying at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Rey. and Mrs. Charles R. Joy of All 
Souls Church in Lowell, Mags., sailed 
June 26 from Montreal, P.Q., for a short 
trip in Hurope, which will begin with ¢ 
visit to Mont St. Michel in Brittany—‘‘to 
my mind”, writes Mr. Joy, “one of the 
most wonderful and interesting places I 
have ever seen”. 


George F. Baker, New York City banker 
and philanthropist, and a trustee of All 
Souls Unitarian Church in that city, re- 
cently gave $1,000,000 to New York Uni- 
versity, the fund to be known as the 
George David Stewart Endowment for 
Surgery. Dr. Stewart is head of the de- 
partment of surgery at Bellevue Hospital 
and a close friend of Mr. Baker’s. Mr. 
Baker has been a trustee of All Souls for 
forty-eight years. 
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Pastor for Life 


Dr. Preston Bradley honored by People’s 
Church, Chicago,—Its remarkable 
progress last year 


Dr. Preston Bradley has been chosen 
pastor for life of the People’s Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Chicago, Ill. At the annual 
meeting of the church, June 9, this motion 
was received with great enthusiasm and 
unanimously carried: 

“In recognition of the seventeen years 
which Dr. Bradley has spent as the pastor 
of this church, the members here assem- 
bled extend to him an invitation to become 
our pastor for life. We hereby agree, 
when incapacity or age make it impossible 
for him actively to serve us, that he be 
made pastor emeritus at a salary which 
shall be one-half of his salary for the 
year immediately preceding his becoming 
pastor emeritus, said sum not to exceed 
$5,000.” 

This was the largest annual meeting in 
the history of the church and reports 
showed that more members had united 
with this church during the past year than 
in any previous year. Attendance and 
offerings were larger than ever before. 
The budget raised for the year was 
$77,047.22, and the church closed the year 
with all obligations met and a balance of 
$1,467.28. This church has never closed 
a year with a deficit. 

Another interesting item was that, al- 
though the broadcasting of each Sunday 
morning service costs $100, after all ex- 
penses of broadcasting for the year were 
paid, the radio audience had given a sur- 
plus of more than $1,000. It is the only 
church broadcasting in America entirely 
sustained by the radio audience. The 
Chicago Daily News station broadcasts 
the services. 

Last year, Dr. Bradley addressed 185 
meetings outside his own church. He will 
begin his eighteenth year as pastor of this 
church, which he founded, when the church 
year opens September 15. 


Healthy Growth Reported 
at Salt Lake City Church 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
heard reports of the society and its several 
auxiliary bodies that indicated a success- 
ful year marked by increases in member- 
ship and treasury balances in each case. 
The society has no indebtedness. 

Mrs. Howard Means, BE. L. Coppock, and 
J. Smith were elected to the board of 
Trustees. CC. Gordon Adams is treasurer 
and G. F. Cowan is secretary for the en- 
suing year. Rey. Frank Lee Hunt is the 
minister. Mrs. W. C. Watson and George 
A. Raybould were unanimously elected 
members emeritus of the Board of Trus- 
tees in recognition of their faithful work 
as trustees for a quarter of a century. 
The beautiful church edifice and admirable 
parish organization are in no small meas- 
ure a testimonial to their unremitting 
efforts and devotion to a cause. 

H. Earl Havenor announced his retire- 
ment from the directorship of the church 
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school. This announcement was received 
with regret, as the four years of his ad- 
ministration of this department had been 
marked by steady growth and improve- 
ment. The school had been self-support- 
ing during the year and a balance re- 
mained in the treasury. 

The Alliance contributed $200 to the 
church during the year. It reported an 
active and successful year. The Lay- 
men’s League reported successful progress 
in the program outlined for the year and 
increased membership. The Sunday Evye- 
ning Study Group, which had its incep- 
tion eary in the year, has enjoyed re- 
markable success. It is under the leader- 
ship of Dr. and Mrs. F. M. McHugh, and 
is engaged in a study of Wells’s “Outline 
of History”. This enterprise is stirring 
a distinct interest among people outside 
of the society fellowship. The Unidrama 
Club had presented one successful play 
and was to produce another play some 
time in April. It is directed by Mrs. 
Hsther Husbands. 


“Kast and West” Luncheon 


It was a happy coincidence that the 
author of “The Story of Religion”, Rey. 
Charles Francis Potter of New York City, 
was in Boston, Mass., at the time of an 
“Hast and West luncheon conference” of 
the League of Neighbors, Fellowship of 
Faiths, held May 22. Mr. Potter in this 
book has made a thorough study of the 
great world religions, finding kindred 
fundamental ideals and quests in them all, 
and he was therefore a welcome guest and 
speaker at this meeting. Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, chairman of the Greater Bos- 
ton Committee of the Fellowship, presided, 
and, in introducing Mr. Potter, commended 
“The Story of Religion” to the audience. 

East met West in the persons of the 
scheduled speakers, who were Mirza 
Ahmad Sohrab of Persia and Kedar Nath 
Das Gupta of India, for the Hast; John J. 
Romolo, editor of La WNotizia, Rabbi 
Samuel Abrams, and Dr. Gabriel Csiki, 
head of the Unitarian Mission House in 
Budapest, Hungary, and Prof. Marshall 
Perrin of Boston University, for the West. 
Charles Frederick Weller, general execu- 
tive of the international movement, 
brought greetings from Chicago, II. 
Washington, D.C., Baltimore, Md., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and New York City, where 
centers have been developed. Mr. Weller 
and Mr. Das Gupta, his associate execu- 
tive, left for Hurope, May 25, where they 
will open new centers in principal cities. 


Parish Assistant for Toledo 


Miss Dorothy Hopkins, who has just 
been graduated from the course for parish 
assistants at the Meadville Theological 
School, is to be parish assistant at the 
First Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, 
next year. She has had a year’s experi- 
ence in the Bryn Mawr Community Church 
in Chicago, Ill., and expects to receive her 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Chicago in September. 
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Sunday Sports, If— 


No interference with services and no 
admission charge, says Maine Con- 
ference—Meeting at Sanford 


Discussions on the church school and 
the function of the church in the com- 
munity featured the annual meeting of 
the Maine Unitarian Conference, held in 
Sanford, Maine, May 16 and 17. The Con- 
ference went on record as favoring Sun- 
day sports that did not in any way inter- 
fere with services of worship and to which 
no admission charge was made either di- 
rectly or indirectly. This, in the opinion 
of the Conference, was the prevailing 
sentiment in the State; and the Confer- 
ence expression was forwarded to the 
legislative committee which had under 
consideration a proposed modification of 
the existing statute. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Worcester, Mass., 
preached the Conference sermon on the 
text, “Look you to the rock whence you 
were hewn”. At the business session, five- 
minute reports were heard from the 
churches and Alliance branches. 

Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe of the Unita- 
rian Church in Lexington, Mass., spoke on 
“The Church School’, and the discussion 
was opened by Rey. Vincent B. Silliman 
of the First Parish Unitarian Church in 
Portland, Maine. These men participated 
in a symposium on “The Church and the 
Community”: Edgar O. Achorn of Bruns- 
wick, Maine, Rev. Otto E. Duerr of Water- 
ville, Maine, and Rev. Charles G. Girelius 
of Ellsworth, Maine. 

The Alliance session was in charge of 
Miss Edith M. Loud of Portland, Maine, 
director for Western Maine. Mrs. Roderick 
Stebbins of Milton, Mass., gave an address 
on “The Genius of the Alliance”. 

Another resolution, offered by Dr. John 
W. Day of Kennebunk, Maine, and adopted 
unanimously by the Conference, com- 
mended efforts for closer co-operation 
among liberals, and the tendency of lib- 
eral churches, especially the Universalist, 
to federate with Unitarians, asserting 
that “they who make one church grow 
where two did not grow before deserve 
well of their kind”. ; 

The Conference elected these officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Charles F. 
Johnson of Waterville; vice-presidents, Dr. 
John W. Day, Kennebunk, Merton G. L. 
Bailey, Augusta; secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman, Portland; Executive 
Committee, Guy Hersey, Bangor, F. Ever- 
ett Nutter, Sanford, Miss Edith M. Loud, 
Portland, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, 
Augusta, James Howes, Belfast, Rey. A. G. 
Pettengill, Portland. 

The Maine Unitarian Association, which 
held its fifty-first annual meeting in con- 
nection with the Conference, elected these 
officers: President, John Greenwood, San- 
ford ; vice-president, Guy Hersey, Bangor ; 
secretary, Herbert E. Locke, Augusta; 
treasurer, Elias Thomas, Portland. 


West Roxsury, MAss.—Unitarian, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and Congregational churches 
are holding summer union services. The 
services July 21 and 28 will be in the 
First Parish Unitarian Church. 
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Catherine Breshkovsky, 
\ Eighty-Five Years Old 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 


The recent celebration of Catherine 
Breshkoysky’s eighty-fifth birthday in 
Prague, where she now makes her home, 
was a noteworthy event. “The Little 
Grandmother of the Russian Revolution” 
was not at all pleased when she learned 
that her old friend George Lazareff and 
others were making ready to celebrate the 
day. She wrote: 

“T am very angry to learn that George 
and Co. intend to make a parade on the 
day of my anniversary, and to take me 
into a large room to hold a jubilee in my 
honor. I detest all that. I have never 
had any desire or need for demonstrations 
in my honor, except among my beloved 
peasants. Handshakes and good words 
can be accepted without any parade and 
officiality. You will understand, and will 
pity your old friend, devoted to simplicity 
and democratic manners.” 

The affair was a great success. The 
committee getting it up represented sev- 
eral different parties, and included three 
Czechoslovak senators, one of them a 
woman; also a woman M. P. from the 
lower house, and a woman member of the 
city council of Prague. 

Madame Breshkovsky received a multi- 
tude of letters and telegrams of congratu- 
lation, from all parts of the world. She 
was especially touched by a joint letter 
of greeting from thirteen of her old com- 
rades in Russia, who had been hard-labor 
convicts, like herself, and whose ages now 
aggregate a thousand years. 

There were addresses by distinguished 
Russians, including Kerensky and Lazareff, 
and a number of eminent Czechoslovakians. 
After the meeting had lasted two hours, 
Madame SGreshkovsky went home, her 
strength probably being at an end; and a 
group of her intimate friends stayed to 
enjoy a banquet. The anniversary was 
celebrated also in Paris. She writes: 

“The festival is over. It made a good 
impression upon all who were present. I 
was pleased with the brotherly attention 


_ and sincerity of the public, which consisted 


of a large number of women and folk who 
knew me only by hearsay. The addresses 
were spoken and written in a friendly 
spirit, and were not made too long, so as 
not to fatigue my deafness. The women 
of Czechoslovakia expressed interest to 
see me among them. I am glad of their 
progress as citizens, capable of organizing 
all sorts of clubs, societies, economic and 
professional groups of different kinds, but 
not yet acting as instructors and profes- 
sors of children and youth. Only the 
primary schools have some women teach- 
ers, but not very well prepared. You know 
my conviction that the new generation 
ought to grow up under the good influence 
of high-minded women, who must them- 
selves be scientists. . 
“T myself made a brief speech on a topic 
that. greatly interests me—the migration 
of more than two million adult Russians, 
now dispersed over the whole world, find- 
‘ing a place and hospitality in all countries, 
where they are safe and are raising fami- 
lies, thousands of children, who are able 
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to grow up as if they were natives of the 
countries that have received them. Such 
a thing never happened before in the whole 
course of history. It is a proof of the 
advance of human morality and humanism. 
In particular, the Slavonic peoples, Czecho- 
slovakia, Serbia, and Bulgaria, have made 
great efforts during the last ten years 
to solace the mishaps of the Russian 
emigrants.” 

Many of her American friends sent with 
their birthday good wishes contributions 
to help the boarding schools for poor echil- 
dren which she supports in Russian Car- 
pathia, and which she is always hard 
pressed to maintain. The appeal in THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER brought responses 
from as far west as California and as far 
east as Glasgow, Scotland, and a good sum 
of money was sent to her. If the “Little 
Grandmother” was vexed to learn that her 
birthday was to be celebrated with speeches 
in her praise, she was delighted when she 
found that in America it was to be made 
an occasion for giving help to her poor 
children. On receipt of the money she ex- 
pressed warm appreciation, and declared 
herself “a happy and triumphant old 
woman”. She has now gone to Paris to 
undergo an operation for cataract, which 
has been long impending. She writes from 
Paris: “Give my compliments to my dear 
American friends.’’ 


Mr. Von Stilli at Chautauqua 

The season at Chautauqua, N.Y., opened 
for the fifty-sixth Annual Assembly, 
Thursday, June 27, and will close 
August 25. 

Rey. A. E. Von Stilli and Mrs. Von Stilli 
have charge of the Unitarian interests, 
and Rev. Hazel Kirk of the Danvers, 
Mass., Community Church has charge of 
the Universalist activities. The denomi- 
national program includes a social hour 
and midweek services and morning wor- 
ship on Sunday at 9.45 o’clock. There will 
be eight Sundays, four under the auspices 
of the Universalists and four under Uni- 
tarian auspices. 


Assisting in Icelandic Conference 

Rey. Ragnar E. Kvaran of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, is assisting in the work of the 
United Conference of Icelandic Churches 
of North America for Dr. Rdgnvaldur 
Pétursson, field secretary of the confer- 
ence, while Dr. Pétursson’s time is oc- 
cupied as treasurer of the committee to 
organize the Icelandic people in the United 
States and Canada to go to Iceland in 
1930. Dr. Pétursson is also secretary of 
the Icelandic National League which ap- 
pointed this committee. The one-thou- 
sandth anniversary of*the founding of the 
Icelandic Parliament will induce not only 
Icelanders but hundreds of others in this 
country and in Europe to travel in Iceland 
next year. 
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More Room at Scituate, Mass., 
for a Growing Church School 


With a proposed building addition to 
take care of the growing church school 
and the social activities of the parish, the 
First Parish Unitarian Church of Scituate, 
Mass., looks forward to a year of aug- 
mented growth and life. This was an im- 
portant item in the report of the minister, 


Rey. Cornelius Heyn, at the annual meet- 


ing of the church. There was a large 
attendance at the meeting. 

Officers elected were Walter C. Brooks, 
chairman of Parish Committee; Alden 8. 
Cook, clerk; Philip B. Terry, treasurer ; 
George V. Yenitchi and Augustus A. 
Abbott, members of the Parish Committee 
for two-year terms, and Fred T. Water- 
man for a one-year term. 


For Fall River Building Fund 


The Y. P. R. U. society of the Unitarian 
Church in Fall River, Mass., gave a check 
at the recent annual meeting to increase 
the building fund begun last year by 
Henry Bradbury. 

Reports were presented, officers elected, 
and new members admitted. William C. 
Gray, clerk of the society since 1907, re- 
tired, and was succeeded by Everett W. 
Clarke: The officers chosen were: Mod- 
erator, Edward S. Adams; _ treasurer, 
Charles H. Warner; members of the Stand- 
ing Committee, George K. Anderson and 
Mrs. George E. Borden. Rey. Arthur 
Elwin Wilson is the minister. 


Nelick Friends 
‘Frank Talks ”’ 
wits Young Folks 


2 
Volumes 


Each $1.25 


“God and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
Just the book to give to the in- 
quiring young mind. 
Nellie Friend, here, answers ques- 
tions heard on all sides, such as: 


Tell Me What Religion Is? 
Tell Me What Is the Biggest Thing in Life? 
Tell Me How I Can Know God Personally ? 


Success and You 


By NELLIE E. FRIEND 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman says: 


“Should be circulated as an antidote to 
the puerile fancies which disseminate 
false notions in young minds to-day.” 
At All Booksellers, or 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORE: 158 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 851 Cass St. 


THE KINGDOM of 


is at South Athol during July and August. 


HEAVEN 


There you will find righteousness, peace, 


and joy overflowing in a ministry to hundreds of the neediest babies, boys and girls, 


and old folk. 


For five dollars you can keep some needy person there a week. 


For 


three dollars a day you can live there yourself in comfort at the Edward A. Buss Inn 
and see and hear and feel the presence of God, 


Address F. C. MOORE, Treasurer Morgan Memorial, 85 Shawmut Avenue, Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


We should assert 
no rights for 
ourselves 
which we do not 
claim equally for 
all humanity 


Freedom for Religion 
(Continued from page 571) 
Catholic faith is the faith of a minority. 
the Church strives to maintain religious 
liberty and equality. The great dangers I 
see threatening American religious free- 
dom do not come immediately from that 
direction. One of the dangers I see comes 
precisely from those who show panicky 
fear of Catholic domination of American 
life. In their anxiety they may so define 
and thereby restrict religious liberty as to 
choke its very life. Another danger is in 
the activities of those who fear that the 
teachings of modern science will under- 
mine religion. They, too, may so define 
religious liberty as actually to limit it. 
A third danger is the church lobbies at 


Washington or in the State capitals. Feel- 
ing their present strength, they may over- 


step the limits which public opinion allows 
to the churches in the influencing of legis- 
lation. As a result, the liberty of the 
churches in the expression of opinion on 
political and social matters may be legally 
curtailed by legislative, executive, or ju- 
dicial action. A fourth danger is in those 
people who try to establish religious in- 
struction in State-supported schools. They 
break down the barriers legally established 
to separate Church and State in this 
country. They open the way for domina- 
tion of the State by the Church. 

Those who are committed to the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty must guard that 
priceless privilege. Those who, in addi- 
tion to being Americans, are also in fel- 
lowship with the Unitarian churches, are 
religiously consecrated to the preservation 
and enlargement of religious freedom. 


Proctor Academy Notes 


The school closed June 15, following 
commencement exercises the previous day. 

Rey. and Mrs. Frederic H. Kent of Bos- 
ton, Mass., have rented the Scales House 
for July and August. Mr. Kent is direc- 
tor of the Proctor Academy Advancement 
Fund. 


Proctor Academy Inn opened June 25. 


Rocnester, N.Y.—Under the auspices of 
the Social Service Committee of Christ 
Church, the Baptist Temple, and the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian Churches, a daily 
vacation chureh school began the latter 
part of June and will continue through 
July. It is being held at Gannett House 
of the First Unitarian Church and the 
Universalist Church. 
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D TREO, eon ae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Unitarian 


Laymen’s League 


will hold its Ninth Annual 
CHurcH ScuHoout Insrrrure 
Star Island, July 13-20 


Lecturers include Dr. Douglas A. 
Thom, psychiatrist and author; Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake ; Prof. Ambrose Vernon ; 
Prof. Henry N. Wieman of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Divinity School. 
Conference leaders include a teacher 
in Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick’s 
church school. For reservations, in- 
formation, write headquarters: 


on 


SIXTEEN BACON STREET, BosTon, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Autumn quarter begins September 30, 1929, 
at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools, and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and socias service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing 4de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, re- 
spectively, at minimum rates. 

For information write Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect, 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter begins August 19, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Curtis W. Reesz, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar SecreTARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
Rey. Lyman V. Ruruepaes, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Contpietely equipped. beautifully situated. Libera) 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


THE criristian 


Vacation UNION 


OUR CAMPING CLUB 
Otter Lake, Greenfield, N.H. 


Week Ends and Summer Vacation for Young Men at 
Very Low Cost. Information—48 Boylston St., Boston 
Tel.. HUB. 1122 
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Plan Constitutionality Test 
of Arkansas Evolution Law 

The American Civil Liberties Union is 
planning a test of the constitutionality of 
the anti-evolution law of Arkansas. The 
Union's executive committee has author- 
ized the discovery of a school-teacher in 
Arkansas who is willing to teach evolution 
in order that the test may be made. Suit- 
able legal counsel in Arkansas is now 
being sought. 
' “When this test case is brought”, ex- 
plained Forrest Bailey, a director of the 
Union, “it will be brought in such a way 
as to avoid the inconclusive ending that 
marred the Scopes case. The present plan 
is to seek an injunction in the District 
Federal Court to restrain in the State of 
Arkansas from enforcing an allegedly un- 
constitutional act—namely, the anti-evolu- 
tion act. This procedure will open up the 
way for appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court, with only the Circuit Court 
of Appeals intervening.” 


Gift to Cancel Debt 
for Long Beach Church 

The canceling of a debt and the burnin: 
of a note held against the church for $500 
was a gratifying event of the annual meet- 
ing of the First Unitarian Church in Long 
Beach, Calif. This was made possible 
by the generous contribution from Ben 
Taylor. 

Reports of officers and workers in the 
church showed an active and successful 
year in every department of the church. 
The minister, Rev. Thomas P. Byrnes, re- 
ported that he delivered 140 sermons, lec- 
tures, and addresses in the church and 
the city during the past year. 


Increases at Urbana 

At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Church of Urbana, Ill., Arthur G. Ander- 
son, professor of business organization and 
operation at the University of Illinois, and 
Colonel Charles W. Weeks, commandant 
of the University R. O. T. C., were elected 
to the Board of Trustees. Professor 
Harold E. Babbitt, retiring treasurer, re- 
ported the best financial year the church 
has had, with a substantial balance on 
hand. The number of covenant members 
increased ten per cent. and the total con- 
stituency five per cent. There was a slight 
decrease in morning attendance and in the 
Sunday-school and an increase in the 
Student Hour attendance. The church re- 
duced by $200 the amount of the appro- 
priation from the American Unitarian 
Association and made an-increase in its 
contributions both to the Association and 
to the Western Conference. 


Mrs. Rowlett, “School Mother” 

Rey. Ladie Rowlett, member of the 
United Liberal Church, Unitarian-Univer- 
salist, in Atlanta, Ga., has been elected to 
the office of “school mother’. Her instal- 
lation took place May 12. Of this act, the 
Mid-Week Messenger, bulletin of the 
chureh, says: 
. “This office is a special kind of office, 
created to: fit a special kind of lady. 
Mrs. Rowlett has been a true mother 
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among us for many years, in the Uni- 
versalist, then in the Unitarian Church, 
and now for a decade in our United 
Church. No task for the advancement of 
her church has ever been too large or too 
small to enlist her devotion and activity. 
And her leadership has found wide recog- 
nition throughout the city and the State, 
in the advancement of a variety of causes 
sponsored by educational, patriotic, and 
reform organizations. In her new office 
we shall expect from her no additional re- 
sponsibilities, but only to allow us in this 
way to hail her for what she has already 
become—our school mother.” 


Correction 

Following is the correct text of an 
excerpt from the sermon preached by Dr. 
George F. Patterson at the installation of 
Rey. J. Ernest Bryant at Brewster, Mass., 
incorrectly quoted in the account pub- 
lished in THE RecisteR of June 27: 
“Jesus, were he here to-day, would say: 
‘What I want is not the imitation of 
Christ, but initiation of the spirit which 
prompted Christ.’ ” 


Star Island 


General Conference 
July 27 to August 10 


Enjoy Cool Sea Breezes 
Comfortable Living Conditions 
Congenial Company 
Entertaining Lectures and Concerts 
Uplifting Religious Services 


Write for Hotel Reservations, Enclosing 
$3.00 Registration Fee to 


ISLES OF SHOALS ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SKINNER 
ORGANS 


THE SKINNER ORGAN COMPANY 


Dorchester - - Massachusetts 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


120 Boylston St., Boston - 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. 


Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


“HILLSIDE,” AT WOODSTOCK, Vermont, -Box 
184. Guests accommodated by the season or 
for shorter periods. Rates $3 and $4 per day. 


THE HOMESTEAD—A home in the eountry for 
vacations or week-ends. Mrs. SAMUEL T. May- 
NARD, Northboro, Mass. 


MAINE—To rent for August, furnished cottage 
on Damariseotta Lake; $50 a month. Apply 
to Mrs. ROSWELL LinscorT, Damariscotta Mills, 
Maine. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids. 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Not open on Saturday. Not open in August. 
Special care given to our New England guests. 
CaPiIToL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3, 
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Played direct from Orga P ] 
mee NI 3 
The memorial that makes the Church 
a landmark. 
J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 
167 Deagan Building, Chicago 


STANDARD SETS $4375 AND UP 
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4 The Conveniently Located 
BIBLE STORE 


Complete Line at Every Price 
Send for catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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PLEASANTRIES 


In the search for a new naval yard- 
stick, says the Virginian Pilot, it might 
not be amiss to try the Golden Rule. 


Manager: “What's the idea of sitting 
out there, absolutely silent for five 
minutes?’ Saxophonist: “That was a re- 


quest number.’”—Pathfinder. 


From an English church calendar: 
“What I say is, life ain’t all you want, 
but it’s all you ’ave; so ’ave it; stick a 


geranium in yer ‘at, an’ be ’appy.” 
“There was a young lady named Bright, 
Who traveled much faster than light. 
She started one day 
In a relative way, 
And arrived on the previous night!” 


A man, whose previous record would 


not bear too much looking into, was 
charged with some trivial offence. The 
ease broke down. “Mr. C—’, remarked 


the learned judge, “leaves the court with- 
out a stain on his character!’ “I say, 


C—’, observed a _ blessed, good-natured 
friend, “wasn’t it precious lucky you 


went in!” 


“And the name is to be what?’ asked 
an Bnglish rector, as he approached the 
baptismal font. with the baby in his arms. 
“John Jellicoe Douglas Haig Lloyd George 
Bonar Law Smithers’, announced the 
proud father who had done his duty at 


home. ‘Dear me!” said the rector, turn- 
ing to the sexton. “A little more water, 
Mr. Jones, if you please, a little more 
water !” 

“You are quite a philosopher, Sam”, 
said Mr. Pickwick. “It runs in the family, 
I b’lieve, sir’, replied Mr. Weller. ‘My 
father’s wery much in that line, now. If 
my mother-in-law blows him up, he 
whistles. She flies in a passion, and 


breaks his pipe; he steps out and gets an- 
other. Then she screams wery loud, and 
falls into ‘sterics: and he smokes wery 
comfortably ’til she comes to again. That’s 
philosophy, sir, ain’t it?” 


There seems to be a note of very real 
and distinct regret, says The Manchester 
Guardian, about the final words of tribute 


to an eminent Post Office official whose 
death was announced last week: “One of 
Sir Charles’s hobbies was golf, and he 
played a very good game. Most of his 
time, however, was spent at work.” Other- 
wise it is almost certain that he would 
have played an even better game. It is a 


reflection that must have occurred to many 
other earnest and deserving golfers. If it 
were not for this work we might be able 
to beat Hagen. 


A friend was showing a Scotsman 
round his cutlery works at Sheffield. 
“Here’s a souvenir for you, Mae’. he said. 


when the visit was over, and handed him 
a pocket-knife. “But”, he added, “you'll 
have to give me a halfpenny for it, so that 
it cannot cut our friendship”. With some 
reluctance the Scot searched his pockets 
and at last produced a penny. “Hae ye 
got change?” he asked, anxiously. “Sorry” 
replied his friend, “I’m afraid I haven't”. 
Mac thought for a minute. “Then ye can 
just gie me another knife!’ he said. 
—Yorkshire Post. 
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e Christian Register 


THE PENSION CIRCULAR 


Our new circular, short, easy to read, gives 
a statement of all societies organized to give 
Temporary Aid, or Permanent Relief, or the 
regular Ministers Pensions. 

Send for a copy if you have not received one; 
or get a copy at denominational headquarters, 
East or West. Meanwhile send Annual 
for the Ministers Pension to 


Contributions 
Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


SUUTUCTACUTAAA LEAN TEAA EAT 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


[Ss following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Unitarian Youth Is 
Introduced to Unitarianism 


through the conferences, meetings, 
and other activities of 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
RELIGIOUS UNION 


Danforth RB. Lincoln 


25 Beacon Street meet 


Treasurer 
Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMP/NY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


| Parkway 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples. 
School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. June to Septem- 
ber, union services with First Church in Boston. 
Visiting ministers of distinction will preach. 
Chorus of men’s voices. Sunday at 11 a.M., 
Morning Prayer, with sermon by Prof. Harold 
E. B. Speight, D.D., Dartmouth College. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 


Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, DD., minister. 9.30 


A.M., Church School. 11 A.mM., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, 
minutes from Wall Street). John 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning 
11 A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH Euclid Ave. ut East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss. 
Gertrude H. Taft director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 A.M. Church School; 11 A.M., Morn- 
ing service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
(110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are 
cordially invited to make themselves known to 
the minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


Howland 
service, 


We give much needed vacations 
to tired girls 


$2.00 provides for one 
day for one girl 


Send your gift to the 
CHILDREN’S AID ASSOCIATION 
41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Robert H. Hallowell 


Chairman-Finance Committee 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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